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As part of the Western Pacific 
Railroad's Golden Anniversary 
celebration, fifty years of progress 
in railroading were depicted when 
the vista-domed California Zephyr 
drew up alongside No. 94, the 
locomotive which pulled the first 
Western Pacific train. Directors 
and top officials of the railroad, 
garbed in typical 1903 regalia, are 
shown here just prior to boarding 
the train on which a special Board 
meeting was held. (Story on page 6.) 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


e While it is not the direct responsibility 
of public relations people in a business 
organization to conduct most relations with 
government agencies—letting the corporate, 
lawvers, finance men, tax specialists, pro- 
curement heads and others handle their 
technical assignments—PR people should 
build and maintain and improve the foun- 
dation of public knowledge and under- 
standing which must underlie all such 
relations. George M. Crowson discusses 
such matters based in-his railroad PR ex- 
perience. 


e The Western Pacific Railroad Company 
used some real showmanship in dramatiz- 
ing its 50th anniversary. Gilbert H. Kneiss 
ticks off some of the events that added up 
to a profitable public impression. 


e Economic education—fundamental arith- 
metic of a business-sustained democracy— 
has come in for some pulling and haulin 
as it relates to integration into grade and 
high school curricula. Now the Better 
Business Bureau and the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 
want to develop some sound, practical 
programs for better business education 
among our school children. Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs has some inspiring ideas on the 
subject for PR people and their manage- 
ments. 


e New York’s House Magazine Institute 
ran a successful 1-day workshop for in- 
dustrial editors—and developed some 
meeting techniques that can be employed 


in your own department or organization. 


eH. P. Quadland maintains that the 
farmer and the businessman think pretty 
much alike today—but they aren’t speaking 
the same language. Business jargon in agri- 
cultural program messages has been too 
high falutin’ to make a sound impression 
on American farmers, who more and more 
are becoming better and bigger business- 
men. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


Information Please 


O N YOUR DESK you probably still have the ques- 
tionnaire from PRSA asking for data to help 
assemble a mosaic of the JouRNAL’s average 
reader. Please fill out the form and rush it in. 
We're dying to see what’s happened to us since 
the survey of three years ago. Are we earning 
more than $13,858.33? (A glance at our bank- 
book says no.) We're concerned about those 1.8 
children because we're partial to complete kids 
and hope that little fraction has been rounded 
out by now. And are we more married than the 
94.7% of three years ago? We hope the bright- 
eyed new recruits of PRSA will lower that av- 
erage age of 43.1. After the long winter we feel 
the need of rejuvenation and this seems to be 
the only way of getting it. So please fill out the 
questionnaire, and when the picture is complete 
we'll share it with you. 


A Word For Critics 


oy OUR FRIENDS fling their winter garments in 
the fire of spring. Beneath our new tattersall 
waistcoat we intend to keep our shirt on—the 
good old hair shirt that mortifies the ego and 
inhibits undue chest expansion. 

This abrasive reminder of humility holds us 
in check when we are tempted to fly into a pet, 
as we were only yesterday, because of the com- 
ments of a few folks who don’t think as much 
of public relations as we do. 


Criticism is a wholesome thing, contributing 
as it does to the growth and improvement of our 
every endeavor. But the efficacy of criticism is 
determined not only by the receptiveness of those 
criticized but also by the quality of the critic, 
his knowledge, his motives, his manners, and, 
finally, by the validity of what he says. 

No human operation is above criticism and 
public relations is certainly no exception. In the 
reports of two recent speeches that have stirred 
the adrenals of many readers there appear a few 
sound and true comments. We cherish them as 
provocatives, and shall pick them over carefully 
on some gloomy day when the editorial pen is 
running dry. 


But these comments, as presented, have no 


value to people in this craft and therefore are 
not worth repeating here. Both critics have set 
up straw men as targets. Both have generalized 
on the basis of real or imaginary specifics. Both 
have set forth their complaints in gaudy terms 
designed to captivate the audience and titillate 
the press. And the background of neither critic 
qualifies him to pontificate on public relations. 

We belong to the breast-beating—not the tub- 
thumping school of criticism. We believe in 
honest self-examination—in analysis of past and 
current sins for the sole purpose of sinning no 
more. We think there are less than a score of 
men whose experience qualifies them to make 
generalizations about public relations practice— 
and this number includes neither of our two 
critics. We believe the most helpful critiques 
are rarely scintillating enough to warrant a press 
release. We're aware of the thinness of the line 
dividing genuine criticism from exhibitionism; 
and we're against windbags. 

Harsh words, these, coming from us so soon 
after our espousal of the hair shirt as an aid 
to stricter self discipline! But wasn’t there a 
Syrian anchorite who, cherishing his garment of 
mortification, damned only the fleas in it for 
disturbing his meditation? 


Getting Through 


NCE, ON A CRACK DAY TRAIN between two 

large eastern cities, my thoughts were 
rudely interrupted by a loud speaker. It tried to 
tell me, I believe, that I could eat either in the 
diner or in some other car, the location of which 
I never did learn; but due to bad connections 
or poor contacts, only about one word in three 
came through, and the effect was described by 
a fellow traveler as being, “like an adolescent 
with laryngitis.” 

Well-intentioned public relations moves are 
often like that—they don’t get through to the 
public; and often what does get through is 
a distorted half-picture that may be alike irri- 
tating and ridiculous. 

G. WERNER 
Manager, Division of Public Relations 
The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PR and relations with 
government agencies 


“ _. The entire structure of our relations with all agencies of government 


rests upon a foundation of public relations. . . . 


But if we are wise about 


our foundation of public relations—if we have a genuine concern for our 
public and build on the solid rock of public knowledge and understanding 
and acceptance—we can stand any storm.” 


By George M. Crowson 


Assistant to the President 
Illinois Central Railroad 


HERE IS A SIMPLE STORY which seems 
> me to tell us what public rela- 
tions is all about. It is a story about two 
men and the houses they built, One 
was a foolish man. He built his house 
on the sand. The rain and the floods 
washed away the foundation and, when 
the winds blew, the house was de- 
stroyed. The other man was wise. He 
built his house on a rock. You know 
the result: “The rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew 
and beat upon that house, and it fell 
not, for it was founded upon a rock.” 

The two men stand for all of us. 
The houses we build are the enter- 
prises to which we devote our lives. 
The rain and the floods and the winds 
are the strain-and-stress to which our 
enterprises are exposed. The founda- 
tions upon which we build are our 
public relations. If we are foolish about 
our foundation of public relations—if 
we build on the sand of too little con- 
cern for what the public knows and 
thinks about us—we are inviting dis- 
aster. If, on the other hand, we are 
wise about our foundation of public 
relations—if we have a genuine con- 
cern for our public and build on the 
rock of public knowledge and under- 
standing and acceptance—we can stand 
any storm. 


Nowhere is the truth of this simple 
story brought home to us more realis- 
tically than in our relations with gov- 
ernment agencies. No enterprise can 
succeed nowadays without satsfactory 
relations with all the agencies of gov- 
ernment to which it is exposed. We 


This article is based upon a lecture given at 
Northwestern University recently as part of its 

troduction to Public Relations” course. PRSA 
member Reynolds C. Seitz was coordinator and 
instructor of the course. 
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must be able to cope successfully with 
legislators and regulators, with con- 
gresses and commissions, with courts 
and councils, and with all the rest of 
the vast multitude of enacters and en- 
forcers of the myriad “shalts and shalt 
nots” that confront us everywhere we 
turn. 


Responsibility of PR 


It is true that public relations is not 
directly responsible for the actual con- 
duct of relations with government agen- 
cies. In my own business, and other 
businesses with which I am best ac- 
quainted, the actual conduct of rela- 
tions with government agencies is 
ordinarily the direct responsibility of 
technicians in the various subjects that 
are encountered in dealings with gov- 
ernment. Tax men deal with tax matters; 
personnel men with labor matters such 
as wages and working conditions; law- 
yers with legal matters; purchasing 
men with matters involving procure- 
ment of materials; financial men with 
financial matters such as issuance and 
sale of securities and the various regu- 
lations that are involved in that end 
of the business; and so on. But that 
does not leave out public relations. It 
is the responsibility of public relations 
to build and maintain and improve the 
foundation of public knowledge and 
understanding and acceptance which 
must underlie these and all other rela- 
tions with government agencies. 

I have selected some actual cases to 
demonstrate the connection between 
public relations and relations with gov- 
ernment agencies. Most of them have 
a railroad flavor, but similar cases 
could be cited in other business. 

We have gone through a_ period 


which has witnessed the disappearance 
of local passenger trains on railroads 
all over the country, At one time on the 
Illinois Central we operated two, three 
or four local passenger trains each way 
every day on almost all lines of our 
railroad, including branch lines. Today 
we no longer operate any passenger 
service on approximately 50 per cent 
of our entire mileage, and on the re- 
mainder of our railroad we have dis- 
continued practically all local passen- 
ger service and operate only the fast 
streamliners that average 50 to 100 or 
more miles between stops. Local travel 
is almost wholly on rubber tires on 
hard roads. 


Discontinuance of passenger service 


When we undertake to discontinue 
local passenger service on various 
routes, we have to go before the state 
commissions in those states where the 
laws so provide and obtain authority 
to discontinue trains, Such action is 
sometimes resisted by labor organiza- 
tions to keep alive the jobs that would 
be eliminated. In some cases a certain 
amount of resistance is encountered in 
the communities deprived of local pas- 
senger service. No train is ever discon- 
tinued until there is no longer any sub- 
stantial use of it, but there is an attach- 
ment to even an unused local passen- 
ger train that makes it difficult to sus- 
pend its operation. 


Regulatory commissions have a defi- 
nite responsibility for the economical 
operation of the business under their 
regulation and should therefore be prop- 
erly realistic about a problem such 
as this. On the other hand, however, 
such commissions are also subject to 
what might be called the law of elec- 
tion returns. Consequently they are 
disposed to give a sympathetic ear to 
labor unions and community spokes- 
men and others who express any oppo- 
sition to a course of action that is simply 
good business to us. 

We therefore have a problem in pub- 
lic relations, and the approach to that 
problem is the key to attainment of our 
end objective. At the labor end we 
need to bring about a clearer under- 
standing of the economic fact that 


George M. Crowson, Assistant to 
the President, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, is Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Public 
Relations Society of America. 
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money we have to spend on unnecessary 
operations is money that cannot be 
spent on other and really necessary 
operations, And in the communities 
that are involved we need to bring 
about an objective understanding of the 
facts of life about our business. These 
things we endeavor to do in various 
ways through such things as advertis- 
ing and publicity, speeches and personal 
interviews, letters and other tools that 
we work with in public relations. Such 
efforts are welcomed and even encour- 
aged by the commissions which other- 
wise might have to make unpalatable 
decisions. 


Government regulation of train fares 


Another case has to do with govern- 
ment regulation of fares on the trains 
that are operated in certain metropoli- 
tan areas for commuter travel. The 
Illinois Central has the second largest 
commuter operation of any railroad in 
the United States, exceeded only by 
the Long Island Rail Road in the New 
York area. The unhappy experience of 
the Long Island Rail Road in struggling 
with inadequate fares to meet increased 
costs of operation brought on by the 
spiral of inflation is rather well known. 

However, the same sad story can be 
told about every other commuter op- 
eration in this country—at New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
and Chicago. In every case the opera- 
tion is conducted at a substantial loss. 
It is true that there have been increases 
in commuter fares during the present 
inflation period, but such increases have 
been too little and too late to catch up 
with the fast-moving increases in wages, 
prices of materials, taxes and other 
costs of producing the service. The 
situation is further aggravated by losses 
in traffic volume brought on by the 
construction of high-speed roads and 
the trend to the increased use of auto- 
mobiles and the shortening of the work 
week from six to five days. 

Every move that is made to com- 
pensate for increased costs with more 
realistic commuter fares runs into a 
certain amount of commuter opposi- 
tion. The commissions which have to 
pass on commuter fares bear a respon- 
sibility for authorizing fares that will 
support the service, but they are also 
subject to the law of election returns 
mentioned in the previous case. Thus 
public relations is again the foundation 
upon which the structure of action must 
be erected. If the railroad has a good 
foundation of public relations in_ its 
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commuter service—if it has made it evi- 
dent that it is genuinely devoted to 
doing a good job in providing the serv- 
ice; if the personnel in the stations and 
on the trains is courteous and help- 
ful; if complaints are held to a mini- 
mum and those that arise are satisfac- 
torily handled; and if all the other ele- 
ments of the service are such as to 
“win friends and influence people”—a 
good beginning has been made. 


I BELIEVE in my job. It may not be a 
very important job, but it is mine. I believe 
in my fellowman. I believe in my country. 
If it is not the best country in the world, 
it is partly because I am not the kind of 
a man that I should be. I believe in my 
home. There is no other place in all the 
world which fills its place, and heaven can 
only be a larger home, with a Father who 
is all-wise and patient and tender. I be- 
lieve in today. It is all that I can possess. 
The past is of value only as it can make 
the life of today fuller and more free. 
There is no assurance of tomorrow. I want 
to make good today. 


—Charles Stelzle 
I Believe: An Everyday Creed 


On top of that, if the facts of life 
about the operation are adequately and 
emphatically presented to the com- 
muter public, the railroad is then in 
position to put its case before the gov- 
ernment agency with reasonable expec- 
tation of a fair hearing and needed 
action. 


Wage controls 


For another case, take the controls 
which are exercised by agencies of gov- 
ernment over the wages and working 
conditions of, organized employees. 
When any labor dispute reaches the 
government agency that has to deal 
with it, the issues involved have to be 
presented to the agency and also have 
to be presented to the public. The de- 
cision of the agency must be accept- 
able to the public, and it is the duty 
of the protagonists to provide the foun- 
dation for this decision. 

Generally speaking, I think labor has 
shown more awareness than industry 
in recognizing this duty and in present- 
ing its case to the public. However, 
industry has been learning, sometimes 
the hard way, how to deal with such 
situations. That is why I believe we 
can see some turning of the tide that 
for many years has been running in the 
direction of the labor unionists. When 
such men as Clarence Randall speak 
with voices that command respect and 


confidence, the result is a better bal- 
ance than when the only voices to be 
heard are those of the professional 
unionists and their political captives, 


Lobbying 

As we survey the field of relations 
with government agencies, we are 
bound to run into what has come to be 
known by the bad name of lobbying. 
I do not have any defense to make 
of all the evil things that are done by 
some of those who seek to influence 
legislation, and I am _ particularly re- 
sentful when such lobbyists take the 
name of public relations in their des- 
perate efforts to give their unsavory 
doings the perfume of respectability. 
However, I truly believe there is a 
proper line of action for any company 
or any industry or any trade associa- 
tion to take in dealing with the multi- 
tude of government agencies at federal, 
state and lesser levels that formulate the 
laws and ordinances which affect them. 

Certainly it is right and proper for 
the people who represent business to 
cultivate and consult with people in 
government; to advocate the measures 
affecting their business that will serve 
the public interest and to oppose the 
measures affecting their business that 
will do disservice to the public interest; 
to present the facts and arguments on 
these situations—facts and arguments 
which often they alone possess and can 
put forward bearing upon the issue to 
be decided—and to present such facts 
and arguments not only in hearings on 
the proposed legislation and to indi- 
vidual legislators but to the public as 
well, where under our way of life the 
decision finally lies. Thus we exercise 
the right of petition without which we 
cannot have real representative govern- 
ment. In the exercise of that right we 
must use the techniques of public rela- 
tions to insure that our petitions re- 
ceive full and fair consideration and 
that they lead to proper action. 


Municipal governments 


We have more than 2,000 cities, 
towns and villages on our railroad, 
which means that we have approxi- 
mately that number of municipal gov- 
ernment units to live with. You would 
be surprised to know how many prob- 
lems we encounter in our relations with 
these agencies of government. 

One is the smoke that rather natu- 
rally goes with and is part of our opera- 
tions. We might approach this prob- 
lem in a spirit of fatalism, taking the 
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position that smoke is a necessary prod- 
uct of any industrial operation, that 
there is not very much that can be 
done about it, that we were here first 
and why did you locate here anyway 
if you are allergic to good clean smoke, 
and so on. Indeed that was the ap- 
proach to this problem in many cases 
before we learned some of the basic 
principles of public relations. Now we 
know better, and in most cases we 
do better. 

One of the things we have learned 
is the moral of the old fable about the 
sun and the wind. The sun and the 
wind had a great quarrel about which 
was mightier, and they decided to set- 
tle it by seeing which one could make 
a traveler take off his coat. The wind 
tried first, but the harder he blew the 
more the traveler wrapped his coat 
about him. Then the sun took a turn, 
and in a short time the sun had the 
traveler taking off his coat and carry- 
ing it on his arm. Whatever else you 
say about it, you have to admit that 
the sun teaches us one of the basic 
principles of public relations. 

Where we are smart about it, we 
apply that principle in dealing with our 
smoke problems. To begin with, we 
undertake to eliminate smoke alto- 
gether where we can, or to control it 
where complete elimination is impos- 
sible. We change fuel in some in- 
stances; we install smoke control de- 
vices in some instances; we set about 
to achieve and do achieve better com- 
bustion of fuel in many instances. 

And where these things are done, we 
talk about them. We invite the news- 
papers to take before-and-after pictures 
to show the results of our reforms. We 
conduct open houses to show our neigh- 
bors what we have done and the re- 
sults obtained. We offer the services of 
our fuel engineers to help our neighbors 
solve their smoke problems too. The re- 
sult is that smoke is rapidly ceasing to 
be any problem to us at all in our rela- 
tions with government agencies. 


Jobs in government 


Another case where we practice pub- 
lic relations in our relations with gov- 
ernment agencies is in lending the ‘serv- 
ices of our people for government work 
for which they are particularly quali- 
fied. Many jobs in government, particu- 
larly during wartime, are filled by men 
with a rich background of training and 
experience in business and industry. We 
couldn't have fought and won World 
War II without the services of such 
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business-trained men directing the de- 
fense program. 

Such contributions of business know- 
how to government are being made all 
the time. This is not confined to rela- 
tions at what might be called the Wash- 
ington level. All over our railroad, in 
states and counties and cities and towns, 
we have literally hundreds of employees 
serving in all kinds of public office. 
They serve as school board members, 
as mayors of towns, as councilmen and 
aldermen, as volunteer policemen and 
firemen, as town clerks and auditors, 
as election judges, as street and park 
commissioners, board of health mem- 
bers, civil defense officers and so on. 

There is no end of cases where public 
relations has a part to play in relations 
with government agencies. These I 
have cited here are merely representa- 


tive of the many situations which are 
met up with in the railroad business 
in our dealings with the agencies of gov- 
ernment, 

It is plain that public relations is in- 
volved in all of these situations. The 
entire structure of our relations with 
all agencies of government rests upon a 
foundation of public relations, And I 
repeat now what I said in the begin- 
ning: that if we are foolish in our 
foundation of public relations—if we 
build on the sand of too little concern 
for what the public knows and thinks 
about us—our structure is in grave dan- 
ger; but if we are wise about our foun- 
dation of public relations—if we have a 
genuine concern for our public and 
build on the solid rock of public knowl- 
edge and understanding and acceptance 
—we can stand any storm. e e 


Taboo Or Not Taboo? 


Should editors of company publications report union-management news? Wil- 
liam W. Paty Jr., Industrial Relations Director for the Waialua Agricultural Co. 
of Hawaii, lined up points both pro and con on this question for the recent In- 
dustrial Editors’ Conference in Pearl Harbor. He found that very little has been 
written on this problem, and that company editors take a strong stand one way 
or the other, rarely mugwump on the matter. Here are the pros and cons: 


1. The employee publication has an obli- 
gation to cover issues that vitally concern 
the majority of its readers. 


2. Factual reporting boosts reader con- 
fidence. 


3. Proper coverage builds understanding. 
(Example: Wierton Steel gives wide cov- 
erage, is free of strikes.) 


4. Management must get story across in 
controversy, before the union or the grape- 
vine creates a distorted version. 


5. Labor-management news has a place, 


especially in newspaper format publica- 


tions. (Example: Goodyear’s paper carries 
a “Weekly Review of Labor Relations.”) 


6. Company publication should be man- 
agement talking to and with employees 
and union leaders. 


Shouldn't 


1. Function of company publication is to 
sell the company and management to em- 
ployees and the public. 


2. Editor’s job is not reporting, but is to 
create goodwill. 


3. Stepping into areas of controversial is- 
sues may invoke employee distrust of pub- 
lication. 


4. Employees realize that a management 
publication is biased. “Factual” reporting 
may appear a whitewash. 


5. Monthly publications have a_ timing 
disadvantage. Union-management news 
may be out of date before it appears. 
Treated as a rehash, such news may cause 
irritation. 


6. Union g t coverage brings on 
staff problems. Copy must be cleared by 
top management before it is released. 


Mr. Paty himself recommends a thoughtful look at the over-all communica- 
tions program of a company trying to decide this question. If there is a newsflash 
or bulletin in addition to the employee publication, he believes that is the most 
effective means of bringing labor-management news to workers. Timing, treatment 
and subject, he says, are important determining factors. 

Unless your publication is a weekly (or at least a bi-weekly) with a newspaper 
format, is adequately staffed and is the principal means of communication within 
the company, he advises “going easy” on controversial labor-management news. 
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An advance picture which was used by many newspapers—Western Pacific's 
Corporate Secretary and typewriter girl “preparing” for the Golden Anni- 
versary Director's meeting in the 1903-type private car Gold Coast. 


Golden Anniversary 


Celebration 


How The Western Pacific Railroad Company 


celebrated its fiftieth year of service 


By Gilbert H. Kneiss 


Assistant to the President—Public Relations 


The Western Pacific Railroad Company 


HE WESTERN PaciFic RAILROAD 
celebrated its Golden Anniversary 
with a program in which various com- 
ponents, designed to interest various 
groups, were combined and utilized. 
First, it was desired to provide a 
colorful celebration that would provide 
good news pictures and copy and in- 
sure good coverage for the Western 
Pacific story to the general public. 
Second, it had been on the PR agenda 
for some time that both a public and a 
private event of some sort was desirable 
in the state capital of Sacramento where 


the railroad has a problem because of 
its main line traversing a residential 
district with grade crossings at several 
arterial streets. The Anniversary of- 
fered an opportunity to kill two birds 
with one stone in this regard. 

Third, it was desired to make the 
employees better acquainted with the 
history and recent outstanding progress 
of their company. 

Fourth, it was an opportunity not 
only to get the Directors out on the 
railroad and acquainted with various 
public officials and shippers, but also to 


give them a chance to enjoy a good 
party in contrast to their usual serious 
gatherings. 


Anniversary preparation 


In preparation for the Anniversary 
individual releases, written from a local 
angle with local pictures of early rail- 
road operations, were prepared for all 
important on-line papers as well as a 
general release for all others. A 10,000- 
word illustrated history of the railroad 
was prepared and appeared in Mile- 
posts, the employee magazine; the his- 
tory also was bound separately for pub- 
lic distribution. 

On the morning of the Anniversary 
the Directors and top officials of the 
railroad gathered at the San Francisco 
ticket office. Here they were provided 
with linen dusters, caps, goggles, fancy 
vests and handlebar mustaches to give 
them a 1903 mood and appearance, 
Behind a police motorcycle escort, a 
fleet of horseless carriages provided by 
the Antique Automobile Club and suit- 
ably identified with Western Pacific 
Anniversary banners carried them 
through downtown San Francisco while 
the streets were crowded with going-to- 
work throngs, over the bridge and 
through the Oakland business district 
to the Western Pacific station. 

Here the old locomotive, No. 94, 
which hauled the first train, stood, 
restored to its original appearance and 
coupled to a lounge car, and the very 
fancy 1903-type private car Gold Coast, 
loaned by Lucius Beebe and Charles 
Clegg. This was timed to coincide with 
the departure of the vista-domed stream- 


Governor Earl Warren and Western 
Pacific's President Whitman inspect 
their Golden Anniversary shaving 
mugs. At the railroad's birthday ban- 
quet each guest found one of these 
specially designed gifts at his place. 
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The Board of Directors, dressed in turn-of-the-century style regalia, held a 
special meeting in the private car Gold Coast. This car boasts a green marble 


fireplace and crystal chandeliers. 


liner California Zephyr which stood on 
the adjoining track and presented a 
pictorial contrast of old and new. The 
antique special train followed the 
Zephyr to Sacramento. 

At Sacramento a public display of 
antique and modern railroad equip- 
ment had been arranged at the station, 
and No. 94 and her train pulled into a 
pre-arranged space in this display. 
Large interested crowds visited this ex- 
hibit which also included guided tours 
through the traffic control system 
boards, where all switches and signals 


GILBERT H. KNEISS has been As- 
sistant to the President—Public Rela- 
tions, The Western Pacific Railroad 
Company, San _ Francisco, since 
1949. Prior to this he served as Dis- 
trict Manager for the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration and War 
Production Board. Earlier he was 
Manager of the Audisk Corporation 
and an engineer for the Standard 
Oil Company. PRSA member Kneiss 
is Resident Vice President and a 
member of the Railway and Loco- 
motive Historical Society. He is the 
author of Bonanza Railroads, pub- 
lished in 1946, 
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on the line are operated from a central 
panel. 


Directors hold meeting 


The Directors held their regular 
Board meeting on the train which cul- 
minated in news of a $1,200,000 con- 
struction project to be undertaken at 
once in the Sacramento region, and a 


resolution of thanks to the people of 
Sacramento for donating, fifty years ear- 
lier, a site for the company’s shops. 
The news was immediately given to 
the local papers and wire services, 

After their meeting the Directors 
were taken by bus to nearby Roseville 
where they inspected reconstruction 
work on 900 refrigerator cars. 

In the evening a cocktail birthday 
party and banquet, with 1903-flavored 
entertainment, was given at the Hotel 
Senator for 200 invited guests including 
public officials, press and radio execu- 
tives and large shippers. This com- 
pleted the day’s program, except that 
every passenger on the California 
Zephyr that day was presented ut the 
close of his dinner with an indi. idual 
birthday cake, complete with lighted 
candles, and an explanatory leaflet on 
the Western Pacific's history. 

The Golden Anniversary program 
drew wide newspaper and radio cov- 
erage and the “horseless carriage” 
antique train and modern streamliner 
sequence was carried on station KRON- 
TV. It also brought forth some ex- 
tremely favorable editorials. 

Special printed matter prepared for 
the occasion included the Western 
Pacific history already referred to; a 
four-page brief historical outline for 
public distribution at the Sacramento 
exhibition and on the California Zephyr; 
a 1330-line, two-color advertisement 
placed in all on-line and some off-line 
papers; and a birthday party menu. e e 


Even the train and engine crew were garbed in the spirit of the occasion. 


Here are the conductor and brakeman. 
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How we did it— 


How the employees of the F. E. 

Myers & Bro. Company are able 

to “scoop” the local press on 
company news 


By Dick Topper 


Public Relations Manager 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Company 


HEN THE PuBLIC RELATIONS DE- 
pao of The F. E, Myers & 
Bro. Company of Ashland, Ohio, es- 
tablished a news bureau last spring to 
keep the town fully informed of the 
company’s activities, one of the major 
problems it faced was how to get the 
news to employees first. 

Several communications channels al- 
ready in operation could serve this pur- 
pose. Employee publications was one 
method. But some news developments 
would be out of date if they had to 
wait for the publication date of the 
monthly employee magazine. The com- 
pany also presents a daily news broad- 
cast over its plant-wide public address 
system, five minutes before the after- 
noon shift begins at one o'clock. But 
this still misses the last-minute clock 
punchers. Then, too, not everyone lis- 
tens. 

Regular bulletin boards was another 
method. But the company felt em- 
ployees should see all of the news just 
as it is released to the press. 

The result and, the company hopes, 
an answer to the problem, has been 
found in erecting “news release” bulle- 
tin boards in all of the company’s four 


An employee in Rough Storage Section of The F. E. Myers & Bro. Company at 
Ashland, Ohio, reads a news release on one of the six bulletin boards. This 
release, posted shortly before noon with a copy of the broadcast script, will 
be heard over the P.A. system later in the day during the daily broadcast. All 
news releases are posted here before they are given to newspapers, trade maga- 


zines and radio. 


plants and the main office, near the 
time clocks. 

The day before a news release is ex- 
pected to appear in the local news- 
paper or over the local radio station, 
a cory of this release, on the company’s 
regular news release form, goes on the 
special bulletin board. It is also read 
over the daily noon broadcast. 

In this way, the company feels, em- 
ployees keep posted on up-to-date hap- 
penings and get the information first. 


Copies of the script for the public 
address system also are posted on the 
news release bulletin boards in a spe- 
cial section. 

No measure has been taken to check 
the effectiveness of this program, com- 
pany officials say. But since it has been 
installed, they haven't heard many com- 
plaints that employees have to talk to 
their neighbors or read the newspaper 
to find out what’s going on in the com- 
pany. e e 


Communications 


“The idea is to have an organization technically com- 
petent at every level, with a blending of experience, 
practice and initiative and a clear channel of com- 
munication from the contact employees who deal with 
the public to headquarters, and from headquarters back 
again through the line of organization. Any problem 
too much for the first person who gets it should quickly 
go up until it finds a man who knows the answer. And 


new experience, or new techniques, or new ideas, or new 
emphasis from headquarters should flow down easily, 
quickly and intelligibly. Keeping a living organism in 
a state to do this well is like keeping a human being 


‘healthy. It isn’t a problem that is ever solved, but 


according to the way of living you can get better or 
worse. Anybody can keep his brains, knowledge and 
human understanding busy all the time on this job . . .” 


—Arthur W. Page, The Bell Telephone System, 1941 
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PR and economic education 


By Thomas H. Briggs 


Professor Emeritus 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 
Director, Consumer Education Study 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Recently the National Better Business Bureau, through Howard M. Cool, 
its Educational Director, called together a group of public relations peo- 
ple from various industrial organizations, to outline a new program for the 
improvement of economic education in the nation's schools. 


Spearhead of the new program is Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Professor Emeri- 
tus, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Director of the Con- 
sumer Education Study of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, with which he has long been associated. The proposal by Dr. 
Briggs and the Association appears to have so much merit that the Public 
Relations Journal asked Dr. ee to present it in an article, for the con- 
sideration of the public relations profession generally. 


Dr. Briggs is recognized and has been honored as one of the great 
leaders of education. Since 1939 he has been a member of the Laureate 
Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi—the honor society of professional educators. 
Many thousands of teachers, superintendents and other school adminis- 
trators throughout the country have prepared themselves for their work 
in Dr. Briggs’ classroom, or from his ate sated and guidance. 


Now in his seventy-seventh year he 


demand for some action to bring about what he feels are much needed 
changes in what our high schools teach American youth today. 


is still vigorous, and persists in his 


T IS COMMONLY RECOGNIZED that edu- 
l cation is not confined to what one 
learns from textbooks and in classrooms. 
In many ways what business and indus- 
try do through their public relations 
contributes to education of the Ameri- 
can public. To the extent that this 
makes a citizen better informed about 
any aspects of his society, it is educa- 
tion that is highly valuable. 

There are various evidences of an 
increasing awareness by management 
of this kind of social responsibility of 
business and industry. This is probably 
due to modern enlightened leadership 
in forming sound public relations policy 
and it must inevitably redound to the 
benefit of business as well as to our 
society, 

While education need not be con- 
fined to textbooks, we must recognize 
that education as carried on by business 
should not be confused with what is 
being done professionally in meeting 
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the needs of American youth in our 
schools. Businessmen have a_respon- 
sibility for this too along with all other 
citizens, but in meeting this responsi- 
bility there is need for a different kind 
of help. 


Why do we have public schools? 


All thinking about education as car- 
ried on in public schools should begin 
by understanding that these schools are 
created by law. It should be remem- 
bered that every state in the union has 
a legal provision for education of its 
youth to be paid for by taxpayers. There 
is a reason for this. It is not just because 
legislators like children. It is not done 
as a benevolence to parents to do for 
their children something they cannot do 
for them themselves. These laws re- 
quire parents to send their children to 
school as well as provide schools they 
may attend without cost. 

These schools are paid for by all 


taxpayers whether they have any chil- 
dren in school or not, or whether they 
have any children at all. We are so 
accustomed to this that we as citizens 
are inclined to forget what the reason 
is and forget our responsibility for see- 
ing that it is fulfilled. 

The reason for compulsory, tax-sup- 
ported education is stated variously by 
each state in the proclamation that pro- 
vides for it. If these reasons are all 
correlated it is clear that they have 
one common denominator which is that 
education is a long-term investment 
by the public to perpetuate our civiliza- 
tion and to make every community a 
better place in which to live and a bet- 
ter place in which to make a living. 


Who is responsible for education? 


Whether he wishes to be or not, every 
citizen is a shareholder in the great in- 
vestment of education, and he has an 
equal vote with every other citizen. 
As he cannot get rid of this respon- 
sibility by selling his stock, he has a 
concern to see that the product of the 
school justifies the investment. The 
public, not the employed teachers, 
should decide what results it wishes 
from schooling, which it pays for, for 
which it furnishes the children, and 
from which it profits or fails to profit 
in the years ahead. 

On the other hand, the employed 
professional agents of society, not the 
public, are responsible for selecting the 
means and the methods that are most 
likely to bring about desired results. 
These results should be carefully and 
as accurately as possible audited, for 
they are evidence of whether or not the 
schools have been successful in carry- 
ing out the public will. 


What should schools teach? 


If one will try to divest his mind of 
the nimbus of tradition about education 
and then ask himself what are the de- 
sirable informations, attitudes, and ac- 
tions that people perform in this world, 
he can make a valuable inventory of 
many things that the schools should pre- 
pare for. In such an inventory, made 
by an intelligent person, very soon will 
appear items that concern our eco- 
nomic lives. America has developed an 
economy that it believes is more sound 
and is more likely to contribute to the 
prosperity and to the happiness of all 
the nation than any other that has ever 
been developed anywhere or at any 
time in the history of the world. 

If our nation is to prosper—indeed, 
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if it is to continue as a great nation— 
every individual should be taught not 
only to understand our economy, its 
basic principles and their meanings in 
application, but also to believe in it 
with a flaming intellectual faith and to 
be proud of its merits. 

That there are competing theories of 
economy everyone knows: Communism 
as interpreted by Russia; Socialism that 
has helped to bring Great Britain tot- 
tering on the brink of bankruptcy; and 
the many proposals that are period- 
ically made in America—$200 every 
Thursday,” for an illustration—to under- 
mine or eventually to destroy what is 
held to be essential for the general wel- 
fare of the American society. 


Is economic education essential? 


Competing theories of economy are 
promoted by skillful and persistent 
propaganda. They are listened to hos- 
pitably and not infrequently accepted 
by altruistic-minded youth with a gul- 
libility that would not exist if they 
understood the principles of our econ- 
omy and the results that it brings to 
them. If we do not exert ourselves to 
see that our schools teach to all youth 
the basic soundness of our economy 
and how it can be used in our daily 
affairs and in bringing about better and 
more assuredly general welfare or hap- 
piness, then we are not carrying out 
our responsibilities as citizen stock- 
holders of the great investment in edu- 
cation. 

Although our schools are now in many 
respects far better than they were even 
a few years ago, they are not doing a 
satisfactory job in teaching about our 
economy. It is true that some of the 
larger secondary schools offer courses in 
economics, but unfortunately for the 
most part they are watered down 
from the abstractions offered in col- 
leges, and too frequently remote from 
the problems that the ordinary citizen 
meets in his daily life. Also, unfor- 
tunately, neither high school nor col- 
lege courses in economics are chosen 
by any large percentage of the students. 
Critics of education are usually de- 
structive, rather than concerned to see 
that what is essential is taught. The 
most vocal and active seek a scapegoat 
and ride it to death. Even if all the 
faults, many of them petty, were eradi- 
cated, we should not have good educa- 
tion unless essential learnings, such as 
an understanding confidence in our 
economy, are taught. 

The desired and necessary teaching 
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to all youth of our economy as it applies 
to the problems that every person meets 
and will continue to meet will not be 
brought about if citizens content them- 
selves with fault-finding or if they leave 
the schools to run on traditional lines 
without active and persistent influence 
from outside to bring them up to date. 

Complacent tradition is the enemy of 
progress. It dulls our minds to the dan- 
gers of not adjusting to needs that even 
brief consideration will reveal as im- 


for the general good is one of the great 
tragedies in our democracy. It makes 
possible an undermining of the Ameri- 
can way of life by propaganda that is 
not defeated by equally skillful and 
continued indoctrination of what we 
believe is essential. 


What can be done about economic 
education? 


If there is to be a change in the edu- 
cational program of our schools result- 


Public relations in the hierarchy of science 


F you think that public relations is a 
difficult and intangible subject, you are 
right, John C, Patterson, New York public 
relations consultant, pointed out in a Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, talk to public rela- 
tions directors for professional societies re- 
cently, and said that there are good reasons 
for thinking so. 


About 125 years ago, said Mr. Patterson, 
Auguste Comte, French philosopher and 
founder of Positivism, attempted to clas- 
sify all human knowledge. Comte arranged 
the sciences in the order of their com- 
plexity and sequence of development— 
hierarchy of the sciences. 


At the base of the hierarchy is mathe- 
matics which underlies all sciences and 
which was the first to be developed. There 
are few mathematical principles that were 
not discovered by the Alexandrians and 
Greeks 2,500 years ago. 


On this base, the first to be developed 
was astronomy, an inorganic science in 


which there was considerable accuracy in 
very early times. 


Then came physics which originally 
dealt largely with measurement and, there- 
fore, was close to mathematics. 


Then came chemistry, and here you have 
the beginning of subject matter which deals 
with reactions, and consequently is much 
more complex. 


All of these sciences had to be devel- 
oped before physiology, or any of the 
other biological sciences, could emerge. 


Terminology was different in Comte’s 
day, and he called the next stage “social 
physics.” First in that stage is psychology, 
and then sociology which Comte described 
as “plural psychology.” 


Public relations is in this realm of “so- 
cial physics,” or sociology—and may be at 
the top of the hierarchy. You can certainly 
see why it is difficult and still not yet fully 
developed. e e 


portant. Tradition is strong in a large 
proportion of our teachers, who have 
vested interests in the continuance of 
what they know how to do and who 
recognize the danger of attempting 
novelties that the public does not under- 
stand and has not actively approved. 
One loudly vocal critic can influence 
them sometimes more than a hundred 
who would approve but who keep 
silent. Tradition is potent, too, in the 
general public which is content if the 
schools run along with no disturbing 
misbehavior by pupils and with satis- 
factory reported marks by them even 
in subjects that promise no betterment 
of their lives or of the community. 
The failure of the general public to 
recognize the waste in the traditional 
programs of our schools, to exercise its 
rights and responsibility to set the goals 
of education, and to insist on a reason- 
able achievement of what is required 


ing in greater concern for education 
for economic competence, it will be 
brought about only with insistence and 
approval of our citizens. Leaders of 
education recognize the need for it. 
They recognize the dangers in not hav- 
ing it. They believe the public can be 
made to see its importance. But they 
also recognize that the introduction 
into the school program of a new sub- 
ject or a new emphasis in instruction 
requires much more than simply a 
decision that it is desirable. 

The National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals acknowledges 
with appreciation the many offerings 
of help to provide better economic edu- 
cation in our high schools. These ema- 
nate generally from business concerns 
or from organizations maintained pri- 
marily by business. Many of them are 
valuable but for best results and for 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Company 
Calendars 


By Walter Holbrook 
Public Relations Division 


J. Mathes, Inc. 


CALENDAR, illustrated entirely with 
A color photographs taken by em- 
ployees, has become an effective em- 
ployee relations tool for American 
Viscose Corporation. The 1953 calen- 
dar is the third the corporation has pub- 
lished illustrated in this way. 

Thirteen employees won $50 each 
and have had the special satisfac- 
tion of seeing their own color trans- 
parencies reproduced in the 1953 Avisco 
calendar. They are the winners of the 
third annual Avisco calendar contest in 
which inore than 650 photographs were 
submitted. 

The calendar has a personal appeal, 
however, for each of the 36,000 em- 
ployees, customers and friends of the 
corporation who receive it, because 
the photographs were taken by people 
they know, and chiefly of people and 
places familiar to them. Children and 
animal pictures are featured mostly in 
the 1953 calendar, and there are some 
excellent sports shots. 

The corporation has published its 


Aaron Zook, a cellar attendant, was 
one of the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion's third annual calendar contest 
winners. He won with a color trans- 
pay of his daughter, Patricia, and 
er friend, Carmen Lash, whose father 
works in the corporation's carpenter 
shop. Mr. Zook's photograph is the 
May calendar picture. 
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delphia won $50 for this photograph, which he took in color, of his daughter and 


her friend. 


own calendar annually since 1947. At 
first it illustrated the calendar with 
product shots and _plant-community 
scenes, Then a survey revealed that the 
employees wanted a calendar illustrated 
with full-color photographs, preferably 
plant-community scenes. For two years 
stock color pictures were used; then the 
company decided to try running a con- 
test among its employees. 

The first calendar contest, announced 


in Avisco News, the company’s em- 
ployee magazine, in February, 1950, 
drew only 150 entries. They were of 
good quality, however, and the thirteen 
pictures chosen were so well received 
when the 1951 calendar was published 
there was no question about making 
the contest an annual affair. Quality of 
pictures and number of entries have 
both increased each year since then. 
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Industrial editors workshop 


How New York's House Magazine Institute held a successful 


1-day workshop using the round-table discussion group 


method—and some of the conclusions reached 


By Roger P. Fox 


Supervisor of Employee Publication Service 


Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 


EOPLE HAVE BEEN TALKING “at” 
Prrndustriat editors for many years. 
Seldom are the editors themselves 
given an opportunity to voice their 
opinions. Rarely are they afforded the 
chance to analyze each other’s editorial 
thinking, objectives and performance. 

New York’s House Magazine Insti- 
tute, at its First Regional Workshop in 
the Roosevelt Hotel last fall, instituted 
a novel and successful method of af- 
fording each participating editor an 
opportunity to “sound off” as often as 
he wished. Each of the 130-odd editors 
representing seven eastern editors as- 
sociations went home after the one-day 
Workshop with not only a strong feel- 
ing of having participated, but were 
editorially wiser because of the par- 
ticipation of others. 

And just in case he forgot some of 
the conclusions reached by himself 
and the other editors, he received a 58- 
page packet of Workshop notes and 
summaries mailed out to participating 
editors during the last week of De- 
cember. 

The twelve summaries, each com- 
piled by one of the rotating moderators 
at the Workshop, were—in scope and 
depth—well worth a substantial part 
of the mcdest $20 registration fee which 
covered the sessions themselves, coffee, 
lunch, cocktails and dinner. Low-budget 
industrial editors who could never swing 
a jaunt to one of the national con- 
ventions flocked to HMI’s Workshop. 
That they brought with them their 
thinking caps and ear horns is reflected 
in the following excerpt from the sum- 
mary of moderator John E. Davis, Shell 
Oil Company: 

“By far the most significant thing to 
come out of these discussions was the 
constantly recurring theme of human 


appeal: putting the story in terms of 
people. Some editors felt that their 
proper target was the man in the shop. 
Others warned against writing down. 
Some others favored directing specific 
stories to specific segments of their 
audience. These differences became 
side issues though against the proposi- 
tion that you can’t write interestingly 
unless you're interested in your subject; 
and that one of the best ways to be- 
come interested in it is to see how it 
affects the people you're writing for, 
and find out firsthand how they feel 
about it. 

“One other note ran clearly through- 
out the entire day: industrial editors 
are putting a lot of serious thought and 
effort into the editorial content of their 
publications. Their standards are higher, 
their approach more disciplined, and 
their results better than ever before.” 


Editor’s communications job 


For those editors who came to the 
Workshop feeling that the success or 
failure of their communications efforts 
depended either upon complete man- 
agement cooperation, or complete lack 
of it, Air Reduction’s moderator George 
M. Worden reminded them in his sum- 
mary: 

“In each of the groups a considerable 


amount of time was spent on the sig- 
nificant topic of the editor’s own com- 
munications job—staying in touch with 
his management and keeping abreast 
of the developments and trends within 
his own company or association. 

“It was suggested at one session and 
brought up by the moderators at sub- 
sequent sessions that one of the best 
ways to get more of management's 
time and attention is to make yourself 
and your activity more valuable to 
management. To do this, it was agreed 
that the editor must strive to be one 
of the best informed people on the 
staff. 

“But if the profession of employee 
communications is to grow in stature, 
the point was made that its people must 
be big enough to be of substantial value 
to the men who run the company. The 
editor's opinion must come to carry 
weight in high level meetings, his op- 
eration must have a good reporting 
level, his staff and budget must be am- 
ple to do the job.” 


Well-defined goals 


Steve Smoke, Hill and Knowlton, 
Inc., moderating the topic, “Promoting 
Your Publication,” summarized another 
significant trend of thinking: 

“The editors’ consensus was_ that 
management cooperation and support 
of the publication is impossible to 
achieve unless both management and 
the editor understand what the publica- 
tion’s objectives are, Without a well- 
defined set of goals, the publication 
flounders; the editor is never quite sure 
of what he’s out to do, and his publi- 
cation is likely to be ineffective.” 

The above handful of conclusions 
drawn from the 58-page report is a 
sampling of the type of thinking being 
done by today’s industrial editors. They 
themselves, if given the opportunity, 
are capable of establishing written com- 
munications on an effective, employee- 
acceptable, and interpretative plane. 

Industrial editors often sit still and 
“take it” while others with little or no 


Institute. 


Roger P. Fox is Supervisor of Employee Publication 
Service, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., New York. He was 
formerly Associate Editor of Forbes magazine, 
and prior to that was on the staff of Modern Indus- 
try magazine as a Technical Editor. Mr. Fox, who is 
co-author of the humorous picture book, Dear Stock- 
holder, is a graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
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knowledge of the editor's problem, ob- 
jectives, or limitations proceed to ana- 
lyze the editor’s shortcomings and tell 
him why he should be doing a better 
job. 

Burdened—and often stunned—with 
the many complexities of their editorial 
tasks, few editors cast off the mantle 
of their anxieties and challenge those 
who draw glib parallels between the 
objectives of industrial communications 
and those of the Reader's Digest, the 
Daily Racing Form or the advertising 
techniques used in selling perfumed 
soap to the Patagonians. 

Mostly editors just sit and listen, be- 
coming more confused—or withdrawing 
further into their battered shells. 


Passed adolescent stage 


Industrial editing has passed the 
adolescent stage where scoldings, ex- 
hortations and finger-pointing can ac- 
complish much. In the main, the pro- 
fession has reached adulthood and, like 
mature adults, editors are today realiz- 
ing that the only road to fulfillment lies 
in introspection and self-purging. 

It was from this “today I am a man” 
viewpoint that HMI approached their 
First Regional Workshop. HMI felt 
that it was about time that industrial 
editors fully realized that they them- 
selves should be the most informed ex- 
perts in their field. To do this the Work- 
shop confined its activities only to peo- 
ple actively engaged in the field of writ- 
ten communications. The trick was to 
get everybody to participate, to sound 
off, to pick each other's brains. 

Insofar as a registration of 125 editors 
was anticipated, the problem of achiev- 
ing a high degree of individual partici- 
pation without turning the meeting into 
a national political convention was im- 
portant. 

The group method was used, with 
each round-table discussion group con- 
taining from 10 to 12 editors. This 
would break down into 12 discussion 
groups, each eager to discuss—what? 

There was little concern that the edi- 
tors would be vocally at a loss. In a 
pinch each could hold forth and diag- 
nose his editorial aches and pains, of 
which the industrial editor is sorely 
afflicted. Remedies and prevention, 
however, were the order of the day. 


Discussion subjects 
The subjects for discussion that were 
finally chosen were: “Readability,” 


“Gathering the News,” “Photography 
and Layout,” “Office and Staff Organi- 
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zation, and Economics of Publishing,” 
“Interpreting Company Policies and 
Activities,” and “Promoting Your Pub- 
lication.” 

Each would be discussed 50 to 60 
minutes. Admittedly, this was not a 
long period, but it was felt that subject 
matter would overlap, with a good de- 
gree of penetration resulting. 

To be sure that all bases would be 
touched in the discussion of each sub- 
ject, moderators were a “must.” In the 
ranks of HMI were editors and direc- 
tors of communications who were 
among the best in the nation. Men who 
had not only years of experience in com- 
munications fields, but who possessed 


anticipated 125 (two “schools” of six 
groups each), necessitating fewer 
groups, moderators understood that 
their services might not be required. 
Had the registration zoomed, a third 
set of six moderators was on tap. Ad- 
ditional meeting rooms at the hotel 
could have been procured at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 


Mutual interest groups 


While the moderators were anticipat- 
ing their Workshop roles, another sub- 
committee was busy enrolling regis- 
trants into discussion groups with mu- 
tual interests. Efforts were made to 
place all oil company editors into one 


a clear-cut insight into the practical 
objectives of written communications. 

Fourteen of these experts were asked 
to moderate, two being assigned to each 
topic (such as “Readability,” “Gather- 
ing the News,” etc.), leaving two to 
act as floating alternates. Because it 
was essential to the success of the 
Workshop that moderators handle their 
tasks with a semblance of pattern and 
an understanding of the problem-areas 
each was to cover, “briefing” meetings 
were held and suggested attacks out- 
lined. Speeches, by either moderators 
or participants, was to be discouraged. 

On the day of the Workshop each 
moderator moved from group to group 
during the six discussion periods, each 
moving in on the heels of another mod- 
erator who had just finished his task 
of guiding the discussion on a different 
topic. In this manner each discussion 
group of 10 or 12 editors (sitting in 
room “K”, for instance) covered all six 
topics under the guidance of a different 
moderator for each. 

Had the registration fallen below the 


One of the round-table discussion groups. Each group contained from ten to 
twelve editors. 


group, multi-plant editors into another, 
editors of externals into another and 
so on. The committee was guided in 
its actions by the answers to a detailed 
questionnaire sent each registrant. 

Once group make-up was determined, 
sheets containing the names of the 
editors in each group was mimeo- 
graphed. This enabled both editors 
and moderators to know group person- 
nel, and also served to tip off modera- 
tors as to the special editorial interests 
of each group. 

It is difficult to take notes and think 
at the same time. Often while we are 
busy scribbling unintelligible gems of 
wisdom on the backs of envelopes others 
fall unrecorded. The urge to take down 
ten times as many notes as necessary 
and still enjoy the stimulating give-and- 
take of discussion is frustrating. Fur- 
thermore, it’s work. 

Compounding the frustration at the 
Workshop, editors anchored to one 
table would benefit only from their own 
discussion of each topic. What would 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Financial PR 


. Time was when good earnings and dividends were consid- 
ered about the only basis of sound financial public relations . . . 
But that these two factors are only part of the over-all problem is 
becoming generally recognized by management. A growing number 
of corporations are finding that other things are necessary to cement 
sound relations with shareholders and with the investment community 


generally . . . 


By Thomas M. Foristall 


Financial Public Relations Consultant 


NE OF THE outstanding features of 
O the public relations field in recent 
years has been the increased emphasis 
placed on financial public relations and 
publicity. Although much remains to 
be done, more and more corporations 
are paying greater attention to the prob- 
lem of cementing sound relations with 
both their own shareholders and the 
investing public as a whole, 

Partly because the investment mar- 
kets are quite specialized and require 
different techniques than normally are 
employed in general public relations 
procedure, the importance of financial 
public relations was long overlooked 
by both corporation and public rela- 
tions counsel. This neglect is curious 
considering that the corporation’s re- 
lations with the investor should take 
precedence in the ordinary course of 
events over its relations with the com- 
munity, with labor and with others. 

In most cases, not until the corpora- 
tain obtains capital from outside sources 
is it vested with public interest. And 
not until it is vested with public interest 
is it concerned about public relations. 
Nor does it face a community relations 
problem until it builds a plant or per- 
forms a public service within a com- 
munity. By the same token, not be- 
fore employees are hired and a pay- 
roll met is a labor relations problem 
posed. And to make these moves, capi- 
tal is required. 


Capital cost important 


Corporation management is recog- 
nizing more and more that what is paid 
for capital is as important as what is 
paid for plant, equipment, materials 
and labor. In fact, the average cor- 
poration has relatively little control over 
wage rates and labor costs. And it has 
limited control over raw material costs 
in our system of free markets. But 
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over capital costs it can normally exer- 
cise a measure of control. This is so 
because what it “pays” for capital will 
depend in no small part on how well 
known and how well regarded it is 
among investors, just as its sales of 
products will depend on how well 
known and how well regarded its prod- 
ucts are, 

Competition 

Because of keen competition con- 
fronting it, the corporation adopts an 
aggressive advertising and general pro- 
motion program to sell its products. 
Because competition in the capital mar- 
kets has been found to be no less severe 
than in markets for products, manage- 
ment has been adopting a financial pub- 
lic relations program to promote the 
corporation as an instrument for in- 
vestors and funds. The step has been 
found to pay off well. The corporation 
well known in investment circles which, 
at a given time, can market thousands 
of shares of stock at a price higher in 
relation to earnings than its little known 
competitor commands a definite com- 
petitive advantage. It pays less for its 
capital. 

Management has learned that the 
capital cost advantage continues in- 
definitely. If the company is grow- 
ing, it is likely to return for additional 


capital time and time again. Once it 
has satisfied its initial capital require- 
ments, it faces the necessity of main- 
taining the confidence of its security 
holders who have furnished the capi- 
tal. The success of its future financing 
will be closely linked to its relations 
with existing stockholders who are the 
logical buyers of future security issues, 
Moreover, since death and taxes are 
here to stay, the corporation has to con- 
tend with the problem of finding re- 
placements for those who for one rea- 
son or the other must relinquish their 
share holdings. To attract new share- 
holders, the interest of the investing 
public as a whole has to be kept alive, 
it must be stimulated and maintained 
by financial public relations efforts, 


Elements of financial PR program 


Time was when good earnings and 
dividends were considered about the 
only basis of sound financial public 
relations. That these two factors are 
vitally important cannot be gainsaid. 
But that they are only part of the over- 
all problem is becoming generally recog- 
nized by management. A growing num- 
ber of corporations are finding that 
other things are necessary to cement 
sound relations with shareholders and 
with the investment community gen- 
erally. 

The importance of the problem is 
indicated in the fact that the New 
York Stock Exchange in its listing ap- 
plication has in recent years inquired 
about the corporation’s stockholder re- 
lations activities. Similarly, the fore- 
most investment bankers and under- 
writers negotiating for new issues fre- 
quently advise their clients to adopt 
a comprehensive program of financial 
public relations in order to gain de- 
served recognition from investors. Both, 
the New York Stock Exchange and the 
underwriter are greatly concerned in 
broadening the market for securities. 

Increasingly, management is using 
the annual report, the quarterly report, 


Thomas M. Foristall has been a financial public 
relations consultant in New York City since 1946. 
Prior to this he was a financial writer for Barron's 
National Business and Financial Weekly, and In- 
vestment Editor for the Wall Street Journal. PRSA 
member Foristall is also a member of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, the National 
Federation of Financial Analysts Societies and the 
New York Financial Writers Association. 
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dividend payments, annual meetings 
and other contacts as means of build- 
ing and maintaining the goodwill of 
existing stockholders. The same instru- 
ments, together with enlightened finan- 
cial publicity and personal contacts 
with the investment community, have 
been affording opportunities for cement- 
ing sound relations with the profes- 
sional investment fraternity. This fra- 
ternity is composed largely of security 
analysts for brokerage houses, banks, 
trust companies, investment trusts, in- 
vestment counsel organizations, insur- 
ance companies and statistical services. 

Management has found that security 
analysts cannot possibly keep abreast 
of developments in affairs of the great 
many corporations with securities out- 
standing with the public. Their in- 
terest must be awakened before they 
will study a corporation or consider 
its securities as a possible investment 
medium. Once awakened, then inter- 
est must be maintained. Consequently, 
the analysts welcome a flow of infor- 
mation from sources they know to be 
trustworthy. Thus, the financial pub- 
lic relations program permits the cor- 
poration to gain an important advantage 
for itself by offering an opportunity to 
the security analyst who recommends 
the stock and bond purchases of nine 
out of ten investors. 

The better known and respected the 
corporation is, the more likely security 
analysts will prefer the securities, and 
the obscure company may be outstand- 
ingly attractive to the analysts for whose 
attention corporations must compete. 
The analyst, like others, is vitally in- 
terested in the corporation’s manage- 
ment, record of operating results, pe- 
culiar operating problems, growth 
potential, financial condition, dividend 
policy, diversification of markets and 
outlook. 


General Food Corporation’s experience 


General Foods Corporation is among 
the larger and better known corpora- 
tions which in recent years have faced 
the necessity for redoubling their ef- 
forts to establish friendly relations with 
the investment community. Some time 
ago, the corporation discovered that it 
had come to be looked upon in invest- 
ment circles as mature, stagnant, un- 
imaginative, and with limited scope 
for growth. The popular notion was 
being reflected in a relatively low mar- 
ket price and a high yield for the cor- 
poration’s common stock. Cognizant 
of the serious damage this reputation 
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in the capital markets could do, the 
management set about to combat it 
by embarking upon an extensive pro- 
gram of financial public relations and 
publicity. 


Program adopted 


The program adopted included ar- 
rangements for the corporation’s top 
officers to make periodic talks at meet- 
ings of security analysts’ organizations 
in thirteen foremost financial centers 
from coast to coast. Financial editorial 
policy also was aimed at making the 


the market price of the common stock 
advanced substantially. The company’s 
strong credit standing and investment 
position became clearly visible in the 
marketplace, day by day. 


Importance of the financial press 


The importance of the financial press 
in the finaneial public relations pro- 
gram is a long story in itself. It was 
told convincingly at a recent workshop 
meeting of the New York Chapter of 
the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica, by Thomas A. Wise, staff corre- 


Belief in fellow man 


It’s still the style in too many areas of 
both management and labor to scoff at 
men with faith, as naive and unsophisti- 
cated. It’s still thought “smart” by too 
many to be hard-boiled and unbelieving 
—to ascribe base and ulterior motives to 
everybody—particularly one’s opponents. 

But I say to you men there is no one 
really so unsophisticated, so dumb, so un- 
worldly as the professional cynic. The 
force, the power, of men with faith, with 
sincerity, with belief in their fellow men 
—is the greatest force and power on this 
earth. Look around to find the truly great 
men—in labor, in management, in the pro- 


fessions, and in public life—and you will 
find them men who possess faith and .be- 
lief in their fellow man. 

I do not refer to those who may appear 
temporarily great because of the acqui- 
sition of great wealth of power or posi- 
tion. Any tough racketeer, in management 
or labor, can do that. But sooner or later 
he comes a cropper, as do others like him. 
The leader who lasts in his possession of 
leadership, and whose income and position 
are secure—who makes his mark in history, 
large or small—is the man who believes 


in his fellow man. 


—Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., President, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc.; speaking before 15th Annual 
Convention, Connecticut State CIO Council. 


corporation better known in the in- 
vestment community. Press releases 
were expanded to incorporate informa- 
tion on factors underlying the figures. 
In challenging the concept that the cor- 
poration had reached its maturity, em- 
phasis was placed in all media on the 
fact that new products had added 
$120,000,000 to its annual sales since 
World War II. And financial advertis- 
ing stressed the corporation’s know- 
how, its research activities and the 
make-up and function of management. 
Tours of the company’s properties were 
arranged for security analysts, and de- 
tailed information on operations was 
included in all stockholder communi- 
cations. 


PR program pays off 

The financial public relations pro- 
gram paid off well. The corporation’s 
growth potential came to be appreciated 
not only by its own stockholders but 
by the investing public generally, and 


spondent of The Wall Street Journal. 
This paper’s circulation has increased 
from less than 30,000 to more than 
250,000 during the past dozen years, 
a fact which alone attests the mount- 
ing market for business and financial 
news. 


PR counsel responsibility 


Contrary to the approach normally 
taken by the financial news editor, 
Mr. Wise maintains that it is the re- 
sponsibility of financial public relations 
counsel to “educate” the financial news 
reporter on the corporation’s current 
affairs and background as well as on 
the trend of developments in the in- 
dustry in which it operates. The re- 
porter has a broad field to cover, and it 
is the PR man’s job to keep him in- 
formed at all times. He should facili- 
tate, not impede, the reporter’s efforts 
to contact top corporation executives. 
Moreover, the newsman should be con- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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By Donn Henry Thomas 


Public Relations Director 


66 E CERTAINLY want to thank your 
for the way you 
cooperate with us.” 
Coming from Agnes Underwood, ag- 
gressive City Editor of the Los Angeles 
Herald-Express, this remark indicated 
that Seventh-day Adventist objectives 
in dealing with the press had been fully 
realized with one newspaper at least, 
but her attitude was no exception. “Put 
yourself at the editor's desk” is the al- 
most fervent contention starting at the 
denomination’s world headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., and filtering right 
on down to laymen press secretaries in 
the churches. 
The basic problem of Adventists has 
been to enlighten the general public 
which, for the most part, has known 
only about their unorthodox day of 
worship. 
Believing that they ought to obey 
the scriptural fourth commandment 
which designates the seventh day of 
the week as the Sabbath, Adventists 
put on their Sunday best, so to speak, 
and off to church they go on Saturday, 
a practice understandably regarded by 
many as peculiar. 
However, other practices of the Ad- 
ventists are not so strange. Most of their 
doctrines are identical with those held 
by fundamentalists and their ritual is 
similar to that of other Protestants. Al- 
though their membership is a little less 
than a million, their overseas missions 
budget for 1953 is more than $11,000,- 
000. They own and operate 4,326 
schools, their 165 hospitals and clinics 
are caring for the sick in all parts of the 
world, and their members are touch- 
and-go with Free Methodists in leading 
all other denominations in per capita 
giving. 
With these facts in mind, the de- 
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Church public relations 


The Seventh-day Adventists stress good press relations 


as part of an expanding PR program for the denomination 


Pacific Union Conference of Seventh-day Adventists 


nomination has faced its PR problem 
by first cementing good relations with 
newspapers—still one of the most ef- 
fective of all media. 

J. R. Ferren, who directs the PR 
program in Washington, D. C., goes 
along in a large degree with Carl E. 
Lindstrom, Managing Editor of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, who says: 
“News, frankly and fully reported, is 
the best builder of public relations.” 
Adventists approach the editor not with 
the idea of seeking publicity but with 
the spirit of helping him to report the 
news of their organization. 


Organizational structure 


The organizational structure and 
functioning of this religious group, 
which make it impossible to parallel in- 
dustrial firms in some public relations 
concepts, pave the way for communi- 
cations. 

Actually every preacher is a public 
relations man at grass roots level. The 
Adventist weekly radiocast on some 
700 stations and its TV show over the 
ABC network are already guided by 
well established units within the de- 
nomination, as are other activities of a 
public relations nature. It is obvious 
that a PR program along strict text- 


book lines could well become a frus- 
trated tail trying to wag a very large 
dog. 

However, because the church realizes 
that giving the editor what he wants 
the way he wants it is good public rela- 
tions, it is making friends around the 
world. At the same time, it is trying 
to be fair in news breaks which aren't 
anticipated or even wanted. One fine 
summer day some Adventist student 
nurses piled into an open truck and 
took off for a picnic in the country. As 
the truck rumbled along a busy high- 
way a side suddenly gave way, spilling 
screaming girls along the roadside. For- 
tunately no one was seriously hurt, but 
it was an unusual accident and the 
papers wanted a story and pictures, 
Good press relations collapsed momen- 
tarily with a thud when news photog- 
raphers were turned down cold by an 
unenlightened church official. The 
newsmen appealed to a denominational 
PR man at a nearby office. He dropped 
everything to aid the photographers, 
They got their pictures. 


Education within the organization 


Ideally every administrator should 
be fully aware of his responsibility to 
reporters, but in a large organization 
spread over 194 countries, persons in 
authority do not always react according 
to plan in an emergency. This, of 
course, can be remedied by constant 
education within the organization, par- 
ticularly at top administrative levels. 

To keep press relations in high gear, 
Mr. Ferren and members of his staff 
conduct workshops for ministers and 
lavmen across the country and at the 
denomination’s colleges. 

These are usually day-long sessions 
with the instructor giving fundamentals 
of news-writing and analyzing all kinds 
of specimen religious news stories. Then 
comes class work with the “pupils” 
writing their own stories. In this phase 
they are aided by an ingenious work 
book in which they do their lessons. 


Donn Henry Thomas, Public Relations Director, 
Pacific Union Conference of Seventh-Day Adven- 
tists, Glendale, California, began his writing career 
with the Aurora (Illinois) Daily Beacon News. In 
1940 he established a weekly newspaper in Detroit, 
and was President of Community News, Inc., before 
going to the West Coast with the Adventists. PRSA 
member Thomas states that during the past 14 
months he has concentrated on the production of 
films for the denomination, and during that time has 
written scripts and produced six doctrinal visuals. 
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A little blob of binding cement on the 
lower edges of the pages holds them to- 
gether. This keeps the pupil from 
thumbing ahead through the book. He 
must do the exercise on one page be- 
fore seeing the correct version on the 
next. The workshop usually winds up 
with the showing of a 20-minute train- 
ing film, “Religion Goes to Press.” 
Throughout the world this denomina- 
tion’s emphasis on keeping editors 
happy is guided by church adminis- 
trators—first in divisions of the organi- 
zation, which include a_ continental 
slice, like the Northern European Divi- 
sion, then in union conferences, and 
finally in missions and local conferences. 


Expanded PR activities 


Adventists, of course, have expanded 
their PR activities since they began 
concentrating on press relations in 1942. 

Missionaries and doctors returning 
from overseas posts with interesting 
stories are frequently placed on TV 
and radio interview programs. 

Having made some progress in teach- 
ing ministers how to meet editors and 
deadlines, public relations bulletins are 
telling them how to do other things, 
like building displays for fairs. A cam- 
paign was launched last fall to help 
them identify churches with signs, and 
a start has been made to provide them 
with evangelistic advertising material. 
Various brochures also are being pro- 
duced at the Washington office. 

All of this is important, but, basically, 
good public relations is good deeds. 
That's why some stories have added 
significance for the Adventist PR staff. 
There was the page feature in the Los 
Angeles Mirror telling about an Ad- 
ventist woman who has sent 277 large 
boxes of food and clothing to refugees 
in Europe. A record-breaking donation 
of blood to the Blood Bank by Michigan 
church members was good for space 
in the Detroit News. A story in a west- 


Ministers and laymen attending Adventist Press workshops do their lessons in 
a unique work book which gives them examples of good and bad journalism. 


ern newspaper began, “A lesson in ap- 
plied Christianity was put into practice 
last Sunday by members of the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church,” and _ related 
how members started to build a small 
home for a needy family. Help for 
Kansas flood victims made _ news 
throughout the west, and aid for ty- 
phoon victims in the Philippines was 
good for pictures in Manila papers. A 
UP wire photo showed 30 volunteers 


from a Minneapolis Adventist church 
painting the home of an invalid mem- 
ber. Clothing and food shipped to 
Korea rated 26 pictures in as many 
California newspapers. 

“ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them... ,” so Jesus declared. That's 
the best possible kind of public rela- 
tions and it applies to all organizations, 
religious or otherwise. e e 


Editors workshop 
(Continued from page 13) 


the other 11 tables have to say on the 
discussion of “Readership,” for instance? 


“Note takers” 


A feature of HMI’s Workshop was 
that no participant had to take notes. 
Each moderator, moving from group to 
group during the six discussion periods, 
was accompanied by a “note taker” who 
recorded significant developments, opin- 
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ions, problems and remedies. Enticed 
with Annie Oakley’s, these note takers 
were HMI members and secretaries to 
moderators. As discussion on a particu- 
lar subject progressed from group to 
group, the note takers found themselves 
recording a decreasing number of notes 
as common problems and_ solutions 
cropped up. 

After the Workshop these notes were 
turned over to each moderator who 
wrote his report on the day’s activities 
—the problems met, the solutions given, 


with an intermixture of the moderator’s 
own observations and conclusions. 

The 12 summaries constitute tangible 
proof that today’s industrial editor has 
come of age. HMI would also like to 
feel that its efforts have contributed to 
the effective technique of running an 
editorial Workshop, and that the “HMI 
Plan” will be adopted by other editorial 
associations eager to further the im- 
portant objectives of written communi- 
cations, and the prestige of the indus- 
trial editor. e e 
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PR and economic education 
(Continued from page 10) 

most rapid progress there must be some 
professional organizing of what is pro- 
posed and means for providing for all 
schools what is needed for a_ well- 
rounded treatment that can be assimi- 
lated into their educational programs. 
In our public school organization 
there is neither the facility nor the 
funds with which to do this most im- 
perative work. The National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals is 
asking for the help it needs to see that 
this missing element is provided. This 
Association is the logical agency to lead 
the way. Our high schools enroll regu- 
larly about 6,000,000 young people 
who are progressing into adult life. The 
deficiency of economic education is 
most marked in secondary education. 
About 80% of those who enter high 
school do not go to college. For them 
it is their terminal education—the last 
chance to provide them with the basic 
understandings of the economy into 
which they are moving and in which 
they can have the degree of success 
their capacities permit. 


Consumer Education Study 


This Association comprises in_ its 
membership the principals who enroll 
approximately nine-tenths of all the 
youth now in secondary education. It 
has already proved its competence by 
the work of its Consumer Education 
Study. This project evidenced that edu- 
cation and the public, notably indus- 
try, which supported the study by con- 
tributions made through the National 
Better Business Bureau, could produce 
materials that are factually sound and 
are highly useful and practical in class- 
rooms. But this effort was only a pre- 
lude to meeting today’s needs. 


A proposal to get results 


To counter alien propaganda and to 
awaken the public to the dangers of 
its effects, citizens must accept and 
exercise their responsibilities for bet- 
tering education. To meet this ex- 
tremely vital requirement the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals is proposing a constructive pro- 
gram to promote economic literacy in 
our youth. It proposes: 


1. To ascertain what are the essen- 
tial elements that every one should 
understand about our economy, 


Dr. Thomas H. Briggs 


to 


. To locate or to prepare teaching- 
learning materials that can be used 
most effectively in classrooms. 


8. To help coordinate efforts of vari- 
ous existing organizations to im- 
prove the teaching of practical 
economics. 


4. To stimulate the intelligent citi- 
zenry to use its influence to see 
that public schools teach to all 
pupils what is approved as es- 
sential. 


5. To help teachers to a competence 
to present what promises to be 
effective in making young people 
intelligent about our economy, 
loyal to it, and effective users 
of it. 


To achieve these purposes the Asso- 
ciation proposes to set up an organiza- 
tion composed of representatives of the 
various elements of our society—busi- 
ness and industry, labor, agriculture, 
education, the professions, and the like 
—that will direct the project, approve 
its products, and promote a wide accep- 
tance and use of the materials that it 
produces. 

In this the Association is again turn- 
ing to business for help, through the 
National Better Business Bureau, as it 
did when it undertook the Consumer 
Education Study. The Bureau has 
agreed to present the Association’s pro- 
posal to business leadership and to de- 
termine the extent of willingness to co- 
operate with the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals in its 
aims, 

The presentation to be made will un- 
doubtedly be laid before many in the 
public relations profession. It is to be 
hoped that there will be recognized 
in the proposal an opportunity to obtain 
results that are desirable to business as 
well as to serve the best interest of 
American youth. e e 


Financial PR 
(Continued from page 15) 

tacted not only when news is breaking 
but also when things are dull. In his 
releases, Mr. PR should present all the 
pertinent facts. Less than all is a great 
error. And in handling the story he 
should contact directly the reporter 
who actually covers the beat and is re- 
sponsible for the news gathering func- 
tion. 


Publicity opportunities 

One of the primary causes of lost 
financial publicity opportunities is Mr. 
PR’s failure to study and understand 
the mechanics of the individual news- 
paper. A single publicity subject, Mr. 
Wise pointed out as an example, could 
conceivably result in six or more sepa- 
rate and distinct published articles in 
his paper if PR counsel understood the 
opportunity. For instance, publicity 
dealing with the introduction by a cor- 
poration of a new product would prob- 
ably be incorporated in the paper’s fea- 
ture devoted to that particular subject. 
If the new product necessitated a new 
plant, new financing, additional execu- 
tive personnel, other columns might be 
employed. 

If it had an important bearing on 
the general industry, then it might well 
be treated in a front page, special in- 
dustry roundup story. In fact, the re- 
porter handling the publicity might 
even be interested in preparing a com- 
prehensive article on the corporation, 
for an associate weekly publication. All 
newspapers offer wide opportunities for 
financial publicity properly handled by 
PR counsel. Each newspaper, like each 
wire service and investment magazine, 
has its individual operating character- 
istics, and thorough knowledge of its 
procedures affords correspondingly 
broad publicity opportunities. 


Financial PR growth assured 
Obviously, the scope for financial 
publicity is broad, and constantly ex- 
panding. The advantage taken of the 
situation will depend upon the sound- 
ness of the PR technique employed, 
and this will be governed by the PR 
counsel's awareness of the opportunities. 
At any rate, combine the newspaper 
publicity possibilities with corporations’ 
many other avenues for contacting the 
investing public, and the conclusion 
seems inescapable that management is 
bound to direct greater and greater at- 
tention to the importance of sound 
financial public relations. e 
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REACHING THE FARMER PUBLIC 


agricultural PR program 


Fr YOU ARE connected with a_busi- 
I ness that in any way has a common 
interest with farmers, you need an agri- 
cultural public relations program. 
Otherwise, you may be missing a bet of 
major importance — and losing out on 
an exciting new kind of public relations 
experience to boot. 

The recent emergence of business- 
farm “teams,” combined with farm re- 
search supported by business, is hav- 
ing greater and more lasting impact 
upon the joint prosperity of business 
and the farmer than any other single 
influence, price supports notwithstand- 
ing. 

Some of the things that can be gained 
by business-agriculture cooperation in- 
clude: 


1. Wider understanding of business 
and free enterprise, as well as farm 
problems. 


2. The strength of alliance rather 
than the weakness of division. 

3. Improved two-way markets, from 
stocks and bonds, to meat and potatoes. 


Business sponsored farm programs 
currently in operation include youth 
programs cooperation, nationwide and 
local farm radio broadcasts sponsored 
by business as a public service, the 
“Keep America Green,” “Plant Amer- 
ica,” improved pastures, farm woodlot 
and many other programs. These have 
shown cooperation of a high order be- 
tween so-called big business and agri- 
culture. 


Exchanges of information 


Recently in exchange of farm-indus- 
try information, the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America have set up a panel 
of 2,600 successful farm leaders in the 
age group 25 to 40. Periodical ques- 
tionnaires to learn the thinking of farm- 
ers are sent out and the accumulated 
information is distributed both to mem- 
bers and farmers. An agricultural ad- 
visory committee for the industry meets 
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. . . Business and agriculture, if they are to succeed in mutually advan- 
tageous public relations, cannot talk to each other through a soundproof 
haystack . .. Business has to sit down with the farmers themselves to make an 
ring true—and it has to be... two-way... 


By H. P. Quadiand 
The H. P. Quadland Company 


periodically with agricultural educators 
and farm leaders in various states. A 
study of the price spread from producer 
to consumer continues in cooperation 
with the National Grange, which pub- 
lishes the information in its monthly 
magazine. This whole program has re- 
sulted in infinitely better understanding 
between farmers and the grocery in- 
dustry. 

The petroleum industry (farmers con- 
sume 25 per cent of all petroleum prod- 
ucts) has set up a Joint Committee on 
Grasslands Farming, which is purely a 
service organization for agriculture. 

The pharmaceutical companies have 
cooperated closely with farmers through 
research, resulting in the discovery of 
numerous animal disease preventatives 
that have saved farmers huge sums, as 
well as increased the market for phar- 
maceuticals. Individual chemical con- 
cerns as well as their associations have 
carried out successful farm relations 
programs. 


H. P. Quadland has been engaged in pub- 
lic relations in New York City for the past 

20 years, forming his 
own firm, The H. P. 
Quadland Company, 
last year. Graduate of 
the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, College of 
Agriculture, and a for- 
mer reporter and edi- 
tor, his writings have 
appeared over the 
vears in Harpers and 
numerous other magazines. PRSA mem- 
ber Quadland is President of the Garden 
Writers Association of America; an Asso- 
ciate member of the National Association 
of Radio Farm Directors; and also is asso- 
ciated with Community Relations, Inc., as 
Executive Vice President. 


There are many other examples, but 
maybe these will give an idea of the 
kind of activities that result when busi- 
ness and the farmer get together. 

The most important handicap of 
both industry and agriculture has been 
a dearth of intelligent communications 
between the two groups, except for a 
limited number of firms and industries. 
Even in some of these cases, relations 
have been based upon “selling” rather 
than “cooperating” techniques, 

Business and agriculture, if they are 
to succeed in mutually advantageous 
public relations, cannot talk to each 
other through a soundproof haystack. 
Misunderstanding is largely a_persist- 
ent relic of former days, and it contin- 
ues to flourish where business uses ad- 
vertising language (exclusive of ads) 
to talk to the farmer, or language that 
spouts forth from outside the farm 
world. 


Action programs 

The most successful cooperation be- 
tween big business and agriculture has 
been accomplished by “action” pro- 
grams, which have created mutual re- 
spect wherever such programs have 
been applied intelligently. The feeling 
of being on common ground has usually 
followed such programs, without fancy 
brochures or high-sounding wordage. 
Business has to sit down with the farm- 
ers themselves to make an agricultural 
public relations program ring true — 
and it has to be a two-way street. 


Basically, the American farmer and 
big business today think pretty much 
alike. A “meeting of minds” is found 
to produce differences in degree rather 
than substance. 


Individually, if you talk to a typical 
financier about farming, often he will 
break into a monologue on the urgency 
of conservation. He realizes, as the 
farmer does himself, that farming is a 
gamble of money and work against 
weather, insects and plant diseases. 
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Both business executive and tarmer 
are conservative. If it isn’t the weather, 
it is government encroachment, high 
taxes, or some other cloud in the at- 
mosphere. And don’t think the farmer 
sails along prettily on price supports. 
He, too, has a bellyful of bureaucratic 
regulation and forms, and abhors waste. 


Farmer is still an individualist 


The farmer still is an individualist, a 
staunch believer in free enterprise. 
Lately he does not believe so much 
that he is the victim of low-price sell- 
ing and high-cost purchasing, that 
profits flow to Wall Street instead of 
to him. In fact, the shoe is somewhat 
on the other foot, as a larger propor- 
tion of taxes is poured into the farm 
economy. 

The practical businessman, on the 
other hand, has found out that a bal- 
anced economy means more sales and 
greater prosperity, that he and _ the 
farmer are in the same boat when it 
comes to the successful endurance of 
free enterprise. They should be more 
strongly allied, whether they do busi- 
ness with each other directly, or not. 

Farming today is a capital venture 
that will grow in importance in a 
period of expanding national and world 
demand for food. The farmer is learn- 
ing the capitalist’s worries. This yields 
some good, because it carries under- 
standing (or should, if industry-farm 
communications are applied intelli- 
gently), while it also expands markets 
for industry, as well as for products 
of the farm, and increases production 
for both company and farm. Never 
again, short of catastrophe, will the 
farmer return to the dark days of 1932. 


How PR can be used 


Let us examine how public relations 
can bring modern business and _ the 
modern farmer into more closely work- 
ing harmony: 

1. Any company, or industry, wish- 
ing to cooperate with agriculture should 
begin by sitting down with an appro- 
priate farm group to see what coopera- 
tive venture or “action” program can 
be worked out. 

2. The program can be carried out 
by cooperating with farm groups in 
relation to special research, awards, 
scholarships, and other common de- 
vices. These should always be exam- 
ined thoroughly before adoption in 
order to make sure that they fill a real 
need. The mere fact of giving seldom 
basically solves a problem. 


3. When an “action” program is 
decided upon, it should be continued. 
Many industry-farm programs have 
been started in the past and then have 
been dropped. Because of such experi- 
ence, farm groups have to some extent 
become skeptical of industry coopera- 
tion. Don’t start a program unless you 
have both the means and the will to 
make it permanent. 


The lesson of the past in our 
country and of the present in other 
parts of the world is that a busi- 
ness can reach the highest level of 
productivity only under the stimu- 
lant of a free society and only 
when the government allows en- 
terprise to receive fitting reward. 


Fred G. Gurley, President, 
Santa Fe System Lines, Busi- 
ness Outlook for 1953 Con- 
ference. 


Here are some channels of communi- 
cation with farmers through which in- 
dustry can work: 

1. Farm magazines—the large farm 
magazines are big business and they do 
an outstanding informational job. There 
are also of course regional and state 


_ farm publications, national farm organi- 


zation publications, company farm 
house organs, as well as agricultural re- 
search publications. Many daily news- 
papers have farm sections. 

2. Farm radio is an outlet that in- 
dustry definitely should cultivate more 
than it does at present. The leading 
group in this field is the National As- 
sociation of Radio Farm Directors. 

3. AP, UP and INS, are good out- 
lets for farm news, both newspapers 
and radio. 


Groups willing to cooperate 


Here are some of the groups willing 
and eager to cooperate with industry 
for the benefit of farmers: 

1. American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Usually working at the county 
level, the farm bureaus with nearly 
1,000,000 members and 8,000 local 
units are mostly concerned with farm 
and home management, marketing and 
distribution. The bureau publishes 
weekly and monthly publications, as 
well as bulletins; and it works closely 


with the extension services and county 


agents. Headquarters are in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2. The National Grange. The Grange 
has approximately 1,000,000 members 
and 8,000 local units. A regular lecture 
program is maintained, while every 
Grange locally also has a Home Eco- 
nomics Committee under which regu- 
lar programs are carried out. Approach 
probably is best through the National 
Committee just prior to the annual 
Grange Convention. Primarily, the 
Grange is a family group operation. 
There is a Grange Youth Committee 
(age 14 to 21 vears), as well as a Juven- 
ile Grange (age 7 to 14), The Grange 
publishes a score or more of publica- 
tions. 

3. National Farmers Union. Mem- 
bers mostly are interested in the busi- 
ness side of farming including coopera- 
tives. Membership of some 500,000 is 
scattered largely through the Northern 
Plains area, and Michigan and Minne- 
sota. 

4. Farm Film Foundation; and the 
Foundation for American Agriculture. 
These are the two general foundations 
of most interest to public relations. The 
former distributes films made bv large 
groups or companies on agricultural 
subjects. The second is wholly inter- 
ested is furthering agriculture through 
research, improved marketing, distribu- 
tion, ete. 

5. The United States Department of 
Agriculture, with its many ramifications, 
also is receptive to cooperation through 
the Soil Conservation Service, Exten- 
sion, as well as the 4-H Clubs (8 to 15 
years), and Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica (12 to 21). Best method for obtain- 
ing cooperation is to lay a program or 
idea before the Washington headquar- 
ters most concerned. Bulletins are regu- 
larly sent out to all the extension serv- 
ices and various farm groups. 

6. Another good influence in starting 
a program is approval by the Commit- 
tee on Policy of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 

There are many more groups pat- 
tially or wholly in this field such as the 
educational organizations, including the 
Vo-Ag schools. All of these will coop- 
erate in worthy programs. 

In industry or company cooperation 
with agriculture, the most pertinent 
advice one can give, and it usually fits 
a public relations program in almost 
any field: “Don’t wrap up your package 
until you know that it will be received 
with open arms.” e e 
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THE EDITORIAL DIRECTORY 


The Galub Publishing Company (516 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y.). 
232 pps., with indexes—$27.00. 


The 1953 edition of The Editorial 
Directory has grown up into quite a 
publication covering as it does over 
2,000 business, trade, professional, 
farm and consumer magazines pub- 
lished in the United States and Canada. 
A survey among previous subscribers as 
to additional information desired added 
41,500 column lines of copy to the 
new edition which now contains six 
indexes for the three sections: Busi- 
ness, Industrial, Professional; Farm; 
and Consumer. There are 177 cross- 
referenced groups of interest, 

It's a very useful, painstaking job 
that PRSA member Jack Galub has 
done in presenting a reference work in 
the publications field which gives often- 
sought data on: comprehensive editorial 
analyses of the types of news, features, 
photos wanted and used by the maga- 
zines; descriptions of editorial depart- 
ments; descriptions of readership so 
copy may be prepared for specific audi- 
ences; feature deadlines; news dead- 
lines; charges for the handling of copy 
and cuts; payment policies if the media 
purchase copy and photos; mat-cut- 
photo production requirements includ- 
ing column width and page sizes; full 
editorial rosters listing over 10,000 edi- 
tors with their departmental responsi- 
bilities, ete. We recommend it for PR 
desks everywhere.—R. L. B. @ e 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND 
PROPAGANDA 


By Alfred McClung Lee, Rinehart and Co., 
New York, 281 pp-, $4.00. 


Reviewed by W. Emerson Reck, 
Vice President, Wittenberg College 


This book, which the author says in 
a preliminary note is presented “as a 
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guide to propaganda for students of 
propaganda, for citizens generally who 
are objects of propaganda, and for 
propagandists”, is well organized, gen- 
erally well written and certainly one 
of the best in its field. 


It will be invaluable for students of 
propaganda and of some value to propa- 
gandists as a check against present prac- 
tices and better procedures. 


For the average citizen—and certainly 
he is the one today who most needs 
a greater understanding of propaganda 
—the book promises to be less valuable. 
For him it would be more compre- 
hensible, and therefore more valuable, 
were it less scholarly, more direct, less 
dependent upon quotations. 


But there is real meat in the book 
even for the average citizen. While he 
will emerge little more a propagandist 
himself, he can’t help gaining greater 
appreciation of the plays which are 
being made on his own mind for propa- 
ganda purposes. In fact, the book will 
make a real contribution to any reader 
who resolves to do just one of the five 
things Dr. Lee says the person of under- 
standing can do—“refuse to be stam- 
peded by anyone for any cause.” 


Dr. Lee’s references at the end of 
each chapter are extensive and worth 
many times the price of the book. e e 


ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY 
OF BUSINESS 


Although Prentice-Hall’s recently- 
published Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
Business claims to offer “3,267 A to Z 
articles covering every area of business 
management and operation” within its 
704 pages, there is no mention of pub- 
lic relations or even publicity. It does 
offer advice on how to choose an adver- 
tising agency and how to pay one. 

—R.L.B. e 


Reading File... 


“To Correct Public Impression of 
Bigness in Business” 


Printers’ Ink (February 13, 1953—pp. 
40-42) 


To correct public impression of 
bigness in business, General Elec- 
tric continues answering critics 
with the advertising and public re- 
lations campaign that was success- 
ful last year. Included is the 13- 
point program used. e e 


“Getting a Speaker for Your Club” 


Changing Times 1953— 
p. 44 
Article related the experience of a 
program chairman when left with 
the job of choosing speakers. Tells 
ways of selecting them, where to 
look for listings, and how to evalu- 


ate them for your needs. e e 
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“How to Chair a Conference” 
Advanced Management (January, 1953 
—pp. 20-23) 

Is stated that executives spend ap- 
proximately 65% of their time in 
conferences, toward which the typ- 
ical executive has had little sys- 
tematic preparation or training. 
Many conferences are wrecked be- 
cause of this lack. Article covers 
the four major types of conferences, 
explains each, and includes discus- 
sion steps down to a summary con- 
clusion. e e 


“Teacher Education and Public 
Relations” 
College PR Quarterly (January, 1953— 
pp. 16-17) 
Part of the study session at the 
American Association of Colleges 
School for Executives, were two 
one-hour clinics on public relations. 
The sessions covered, “The need 
for stimulating better PR in teach- 
ers colleges.” Included are recom- 
mendations adopted at conclusion 
of the sessions. e e 


“A Better Pension Program” 


Harvard Business Review (January-Feb- 
ruary, 1953—pp. 62-74) 


Author discusses some difficulties 
inherent in present pension prac- 
tices. A pension program is pro- 
posed which avoids the connota- 
tions of “pension” and goes a long 
way toward solving the difficulties 
mentioned. e e 
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Robert L. Bliss (left), PRSA Executive 
Vice President, speeds Ed Lipscomb, 
Director of Public Relations, National 
Cotton Council of America, Memphis, 
as the latter leaves on the Ile de France 
to represent PRSA at a conference of 
the Provisional Committee for an In- 
ternational Public Relations Associa- 
tion, at Hastings, England, May 9. 
(Story on page 23.) 


Off to an early start on advance planning for the Public Relations Society of 
America's Sixth Annual Conference, November 16-18 at Detroit, are (I. to r.): 
William A. Durbin, Program Committee Chairman; James Cope, National 
General Chairman; and Howard E. Hallas, Chairman of the Arrangements Com- 
mittee. Mr. Cope is Vice President of Chrysler Corporation; Mr. Durbin is Direc- 
tor of Public Relations for Burroughs Adding Machine Company; and Mr. Hallas 
is Associate Director of Public Relations for Nash-Kelvinator Corporation. All 
three are active in PRSA's Detroit Chapter, of which Mr. Hallas is President. 


PRSA received a special award from the American 
Heritage Foundation recently for “developing the dy- 
namic principles of public relations and educational 
techniques—'' drawn upon in the Foundation's recent 
nationwide, non-partisan Register and Vote campaign. 
Shown receiving the award at the Society's April Execu- 
tive Committee meeting in New York are (I. to r.): Com- 
mittee members William A. Durbin, Detroit; Russell 
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Wilks, New York; PRSA President William G. Werner, 
Cincinnati; Executive Committee Chairman George M. 
Crowson, Chicago; PRSA Vice President Frederick Bowes, 
Jr., Stamford (Conn.); and PRSA Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Bliss. Brendan Byrne, the Foundation's Director of 
Public Relations, presented two certificates, inasmuch as 
the Public Relations Journal received a special citation. 
(Story on page 23.) 
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PRSA wins major award in 1952 
Register and Vote competition 


PRSA has been granted a special award by the American Heritage Foundation, 
sponsor of the National Non-Partisan Register and Vote Campaign, for “develop- 
ing the dynamic principles of public relations and educational techniques used so 
effectively in the record-smashing 1952 nationwide, Non-Partisan Register and 


Vote Campaign.” 

The award, a rare reproduction in 
full color of Arthur Szyk’s painting of 
the Bill of Rights, was presented to the 
Society at the April meeting of its Ex- 
ecutive Committee by Brendan Byrne, 
the Foundation’s Director of Public Re- 
lations. 

The Foundation also cited the PuBic 
RELATIONS JOURNAL for its editorial, 
“No excuse for Idiots in 1952,” which 
appeared in the July 1952 issue, as 
“particularly effective in inducing busi- 
ness and industry to support the cam- 
paign.” The Journat editorial was 
widely quoted in other publications. 

The Foundation’s Awards Committee, 
headed by Charles E, Wilson, formerly 


President of General Electric Com- 
pany, examined more than 15,000 en- 
tries received from business, civic and 
educational groups, The screening proc- 
ess took 48 days, Although PRSA did 
not submit an entry in the competition, 
it was nominated for consideration by 
several admirers throughout the coun- 
try. 

Originally organized to launch the 
1947-48 nationwide tour of the Free- 
dom Train, the American Heritage 
Foundation is a non-partisan, non-politi- 
cal, educational organization dedicated 
to developing a more active personal 
citizenship, e e 


National public relations bodies to study 


international group 


PRSA sends delegates to May 9 meeting at Hastings, England 


The Public Relations Society of 
America has named two delegates to 
a meeting at Hastings, England, May 9, 
to discuss with representatives of other 
nations the formation of an interna- 
tional PR organization. 

Ed Lipscomb, Director of Public Re- 
lations, National Cotton Council of 
America, Memphis, who served as the 
Society's President in 1952, and Rich- 
ard B. Hall, Richard B. Hall & Associ- 
ates, Washington, D. C., are the two 
observers designated to attend the in- 
ternational conclave which will include 
national PR association representatives 
from Australia, Canada, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Holland, Italy and 
the Scandinavian countries. 

A committee (known as the Provi- 
sional Committee for an International 
Public Relations Organization) has been 
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holding annual meetings for three years 
among the interested national PR 
bodies, and considering a united inter- 
organizational effort devoted to ad- 
vancement of the field and its profes- 
sional development. The British In- 
stitute of Public Relations will serve as 
host to the international gathering this 
month. 


Early beginnings 

On March 29, 1950, a small group of 
“public relations officers” from Great 
Britain, France, The Netherlands, Nor- 
way and the United States’ met upon 
invitation of the Royal Netherlands In- 
ternational Trade Fair and of the 


* (PRSA member Harold L. Curtis, Assistant to 
the President-Public Relations, Shell Oil Com- 
pany, New York, attended as a personal observer. ) 


(Continued on page 29) 


No Excuse for Idiots in 
1952 


(The winning editorial — reprinted 
from the July, 1952, JourNat.) 


HE WORD idiot is derived from 

the classical Greek idiotes, which 
meant “those citizens who do not 
take part in public voting.” In an- 
cient Greece the idiotes were barred 
from voting. In the United States 
few people are barred from voting, 
but lots of them just don’t bother. 
They thus elect themselves to be 
second-class citizens, and maybe the 
word idiot is about as good for them 
as any other. 

We learned all this from a mighty 
useful and interesting little booklet 
which came across our desk recently, 
Politics Is What You Make It, writ- 
ten by Joseph E. McLean of Prince- 
ton University. It is published by 
Public Affairs Pamphlets of 22 East 
38th Street, New York, from whom 
copies can be purchased singly or in 
quantity for a few cents each. 

Purpose of Politics Is What You 
Make It is to convince the average 
citizen not only that he should 
vote, but that he should also 
take part in politics, too. In 32 pages 
the booklet takes most of the mys- 
tery out of politics, brushes a lot of 
unearned tarnish off of those who 
take part in politics and hold public 
office, and makes a mighty convinc- 
ing case for the obligation and re- 
sponsibility of John Citizen to get 
in there and make his weight felt 
where it counts. Moreover, it tells 
him where and how. 

But can a single citizen be effec- 
tive as voter and political partici- 
pant? A mighty good case for the 
value of a single vote is made out 
in another booklet, also published 
recently, Ballot Battalion, issued by 
Kiwanis International, of 520 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Copies 
of this one can likewise be obtained 
at low cost in singles or for quantity 
distribution. 

Ballot Battalion describes a plan 
by means of which Kiwanis Inter- 
national hopes to organize register- 
and-vote campaigns in “every city, 
town and village throughout Amer- 
ica. 

If you haven’t seen these two 
booklets, we urge you to get them 
and read. Maybe you'll be moved 
to start your own better government 
chain reaction in this important elec- 
tion year. Maybe you'll even become 
a politician. At the very least, we 
hope you'll avoid being an idiote. 
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Good 


Copyright 1939, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc, 


“One of us ought to be a Boswell, taking all this down.” 


When an articulate group of peo- 
ple get together it’s a pretty safe 
bet that sooner or later the conver- 
sation will turn to The New Yorker. 
Almost everyone likes to talk about 
or quote from The New Yorker. 
For example, in one month alone 


there were 618 separate quotes 
( Advertisement) 


about The New Yorker in United 
States newspapers (all favorable). 

The reason why The New Yorker 
is one of the most quoted maga- 
zines does not lie, wholly, in its 
editorial content. New ideas 
and quality products launched in 
The New Yorker quickly reach 
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important centers of opinion and 


buying all over the country. You 
just can’t keep The New Yorker out 
of the conversation of New Yorker- 
minded people wherever they are. 

The New Yorker is quoted by the 


people who are themselves quoted 


—the foremost opinion moulders of 
the nation. If you want a business 
or product to be favorably talked 
about by the people to whom others’ 
listen, you can do it by talking to 
them in their favorite magazine— 
The New Yorker. 


Copyright 1941, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc, 


(This is the sixth of a series of advertisements suggesting how 
The New Yorker may help you speed your public relations ideas.) 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


No. 25 WEST 43rnp STREET 
NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


Sells The People Other People Follow 
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Membership Postings 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Socicty of America, 
Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 


Active Membership 


William Birkhold, Director, PR-Fund Rais- 
ing, American Red Cross, Greater Cleve- 
land Chapter, 1227 Prospect Ave., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. Sponsors: Paul Brokaw and 
Frank A. Uniack. 


William A. Colfer, Director of Adv. & PR, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America (Southwestern Home Office), 1100 
E. Holcombe Blvd., Houston, Texas. Spon- 
sors: Max H. Jacobs and Sam E. Drake. 


Charles W. Craig, Mgr., Community Rela- 
tions, PR Department, Chrysler Corp., 341 
Massachusetts Ave., Detroit 31, Mich. 
Sponsors: James W. Lee, II, and James 
Cope. 

Richard R. Eisiminger, Director, PR and 
Ady., Pierce Brothers, 10621 Victory Blvd., 
North Hollywood, Cal. Sponsors: Kelly 
Shugart and Burns W. Lee. 


William R. Gerler, Publicity Mgr., S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., 1525 Howe St., Ra- 
cine, Wis. Sponsors: William N. Connolly 
and Ralph Werner. 


William B. Hall, V.P., Director of Public 
and Personnel Relations, The Detroit 
Bank, State and Griswold, Detroit 31, 
Mich. Sponsors: J. J. Kaufman and William 
A. Durbin. 


Frank J. Jones, Director, PR, Modern 
Welding Co., Inc., 1500 E. 12th St., 
Owensboro, Ky. Sponsors: Norman Reader 
and E. S. Bowerfind. 


Mrs. Lucrezia H. Kemper, V.P., Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., 425 Bush St., 
San Francisco 8. Cal. Sponsors: Rex F. 
Harlow and Robert D. Ross. 


Arthur G. Newmyer, Jr., Associate, Arthur 
Newmyer and Associates, 1000 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Spon- 
sors: George H. Freyermuth and Osgood 
Roberts. 


Marvin J. Nichol, Executive Mgr., Illinois 
Chain Store Council, 330 South Wells St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. Sponsers: Dan Thompson 
and Edward J. Condon. 


Rebel L. Robertson, Director of PR and 
Finance, Boy Scouts of America, Los 
Angeles Area Council, 1206 Maple St., 
Los Angeles 15, Cal. Sponsors: Harold P. 
Levy and Leslie C. Stratton. 


Harvey T. Sethman, Executive Secretary 
and Managing Editor, The Colorado State 
Medical Society, 1612 Tremont PI., Den- 
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OFFICE 


Research, writing, design, production—all or any part—for 
handbooks, promotion, PR books, annual reports, brochures. 


No formulas, no fixed patterns; professional tailoring of 
your message to your audience on your specifications. 


Let us roll up our sleeves; you put your feet on your desk. 


APPLETON, PARSONS & CO., INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., N.Y. 17 - MU 6-0342 


*IIlustration from one of our jobs. Want to see it? 


ver 2, Colo. Sponsors: Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks and Leo E. Brown. 


Katherine Stull, Major, WAC, Public In- 
formation Officer, U. S. Army—Tennessee 
Military District, Franklin Rd. at Berry 
Rd., Nashville 4, Tenn. Sponsors: Maxwell 
E. Benson and George S. Hastings. 


Glenn W. Thompson, PR Director, Mid- 
land Cooperative Wholesale, 739 Johnson 
St., N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. Sponsors; 
Charles H. Walter, Jr., and Tres Goetting. 


Warren E. Thompson, PR Officer, Chicago 
Title and Trust Co., 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. Sponsors: Robert B. 
Johnson and Sam L. Austin. 


Associate Membership 


Yves Busser, President-Directeur General, 
Liaison & Information Financieres, S. A., 
48 Bis, Avenue Kleber, Paris 16e, France. 
Sponsors: Denny Griswold and Harold M. 
Gartley. 


Earl L. Wellersdick, Asst. PR Director, 
The Cleveland Hospital Service Associa- 
tion, 2060 E. Ninth St., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Sponsors: Arthur S. Bostwick and 
Edmond C. Powers. 


Associate to Active 


Ray Kornegay, Owner, Ray Kornegay and 
Associates, Public Relations, 2425 W. 
Alabama, Houston 6, Texas. 

Edward B. Talty, Account Executive, 


Flournoy & Gibbs, 1019 Spitzer Bldg., 
Toledo 4, Ohio. 


NEW PRSA MEMBERS 
ELECTED DURING 1953 


CHAPTER . 4 
5 
2 
1 
2 
3 
8 
1 
Nonwemasr ....... 3 
0 
0 
1 
San Franciscc Bay AREA ...... 3 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA .......- 8 
1 
D. C. 4 
3 
MEMBERS AT LARGE .........-> 16 


(Total membership—1551 ) 
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This is a column about things that in- 
terest PR people. Some important, some 
whimsical, some of passing interest, 
some of significance. The writer's blasts 
and kudos are not necessarily those of 
the JOURNAL Publications Board. 


parens 


The unsolicited mailings of pencils, 
fobs and gadgets from contribution- 
seeking charities (which cost money 
to send back if you don’t want them) 
alwavs make us wonder how much 
waste of goods and goodwill they cre- 
ate—to be subtracted from the ultimate 
gain. 
parens 
Steve Fitzgerald wrote a piece, “Litera- 
ture by Slide Rule,” in the February 
14th Saturday Review that’s a corker. 
He throws down the gauntlet to the 
readability boys offering some good in- 
stances of how chopping up words, 
phrases and paragraphs can also emas- 
culate thinking and reader understand- 
ing. It’s don’t-miss reading for PR 
people. 
parens 


No wonder the editorial desks get tired 
of the self-important pap from some 
publicity release mills. Here’s one, two 
lines—all caps (names _ changed): 
“HOLD JOKER STOPNUT STORY 
FOR IMPORTANT CHANGE AND 
NEW RELEASE DATE. NOT OPEN- 
ING WHEELING WORKS.” Sounds 
like too much “Five Star Final” as a 
boy, 


parens 


You may not think you'll ever need 
it in PR work—but—National Better 
Business Bureau has published a public 
service leaflet on Facts Every Family 
Should Know About Funerals and In- 
ternments. Better get one for the file. 
Pretty sound stuff, and when your 
work calls for it, it’s usually a hurry-up 
matter. 


parens 
There’s a college “honorary-professional] 
public relations fraternity” called Tau 
Mu Epsilon, which recently passed its 
fifth milestone. Utica College chapter 
cut a cake for press pictures in the best 
accepted style, 


® Short fer “ 
parentheses,” used by typists and 
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How Good Value 


Tus best way to figure the value 


of anything is to compare what you. 


get out cf it with what you pay for it. 

According to a study of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
if you are an average American, 
you spend 24% of your food 

udget for meat. 

The meat you get for this 24% 
of your food money, gives you 
approximately 


*63% of your protein (in the form of 
complete protein) 

47% of your food iron 

28% of your phosphcrus 

42% of your vitamin B, ‘thiamine) 
24% of your vitamin B, (riboflavin) 
79% of your niacin 

(plus generous amounts of other B 
vitamins. including the important B ,2) 
*Porcentages of daily dietary allow- 
ances based on recommendations of 


the National Research Council for an 
average 154-lb. sedentary man. 


There’s still another way to 
judge the value of meat—that’s 


to compare the price you pay with 
what the meat packer pays the 
farmer. Department of Agricul- 
ture figures just published show 
that meat is brought to you at a 
lower service cost from farm to 
table than almost any other food. 

But how do you place a value 
on the pleasure which you meas- 
ure for yourself every time you 
sink your teeth into a juicy fork- 
ful of meat? 


Did you know 


that Americans eat on the 
average, 60 million pounds of 
meat every day...that it 
takes the combined services of 
more than 4,000 different meat 
packing companies to supply it 
...that the meat packing in- 
dustry is noted for the many 
services it performs for a profit 
that averages less than /¢ for 
every 3 pounds of meat you buy? 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago + 
( Advertisement ) 


Members throughout the U.S. 
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Chapter notes 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Plans are being made for a one-day 
Spring Seminar on Community Rela- 
tions, with a plant tour and open house 
demonstration as part of the program. 
Don R. Cowell, PR Manager, Quaker 
Oats Co., will head up the program, 
which is planned for May 19. e e 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER 


A. D. Le Monte, PR Director, Mul- 
lins Manufacturing Co., Warren, Ohio, 
gave a cae presentation at the March 
meeting on the planning and operation 
of a public relations program. During 
March and April plans have been com- 
pleted for the All-Ohio Workshop, to 
be held at the Hotel Alms, Cincinnati, 
May 5, with PRSA’s four Ohio chapters 
participating. e e 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


C. E. McIntire, Supervisor, Employee 
Information Dept., Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio, and Editor, The 
Arm-Co-Operator, discussed PR adver- 
tising at the March meeting. e e 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


Harry Rauch, Vice President of Young 
& Rubicam’s Bureau of Industrial 
Services, Inc., discussed publicity and 
promotion as it relates to developing 


interest in the agency's client TV pro- 
grams, before the March Chapter meet- 
ing. Jack Spratt, Bolex Co. executive, 
gave a demonstration of 3-dimensional 
16 mm. film. e e 


MID-SOUTH CHAPTER 


Chapter Secretary Virgene Robinson, 
who is Publicity Director of Arkansas 
Resources and Development Commis- 
sion, Little Rock, reports on an extra- 
curricular activity that some of the 
Chapter members have been instru- 
mental in developing, participating as 
individuals. 

“Eggs and Issues” (see picture) is a 
popular and effective public relations 
feature of the biennial sessions of the 
Arkansas General Assembly providing 
an opportunity for establishment of bet- 
ter understanding between business and 
the legislature. Each Tuesday morning 
during the 60-day legislative session, 
senators and representatives meet with 
business men from all parts of the state 
for an informal breakfast get-together 
in Little Rock. All discussion is off-the- 
record with members of the press in- 
vited to attend under a non-publicity 
agreement. The project is sponsored 
by the Arkansas Public Expenditure 
Council, a non-political organization, 
with expenses underwritten by 27 state 
trade associations. Weekly attendance 
averages 200. 


Statistical lessons of the 1952 presidential campaign are checked in New Or- 
leans during the March meeting of the New Orleans Chapter. Scanning them 
from left are: Roy Schwarz, Chapter Vice President; Horace Renegar, Presi- 
dent; and Leone Baxter and Clem Whitaker of the campaign public relations 


firm of Whitaker and Baxter. 
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Programs are intended to promote 
frank and informal discussion of pend- 
ing legislation and the operational ac- 
tivities of state government—under the 
program slogan—“All the eggs and js- 
sues you can handle.” At each meet- 
ing a dozen fresh eggs are presented 
to the legislator who has “laid the 
biggest egg of the week.” 

PRSA and Mid-South Chapter mem- 
ber George H. Benjamin, Executive Di- 
rector of the Arkansas Automobile Deal- 
ers Association, has served as “Chief 
Cook” and master of ceremonies since 
the idea started in 1951, patterned after 
a similar stunt in Topeka, Kansas. For 
his successful conduct of ihe programs 
Mr. Benjamin has been dubbed “Speak- 
er of the Third House of Representatives 
of the Arkansas General Assembly.” @ 


NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


April 17 luncheon meeting in Boston 
featured a panel discussion: “Trying to 
Solve An Important Public Relations 
Problem.” Participants, and their areas 
of discussion, were: “Convincing Our 
Publics That Our Company Is Telling 
Its Story Adequately,” Harry A. Oltsch, 
PR Director, Springfield Street Railway 
Company; “Trying To Reduce Em- 
plovee Turnover And Absenteeism,” 
Richard P. Waters, Jr., Director of PR, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston; “Balancing Educa- 
tion Against Experience In Seeking Pub- 
lic Relations Jobs,” William Haeseler, 
III, Graduate Student, Boston Uni- 
versity School Of Public Relations And 
Communications; “Overcoming A Popu- 
lar Misconception Regarding The Mu- 
seum’s Financial Resources,” Caroline 
Harrison, Director of PR, Museum of 
Science, Boston; “Inducing Prominent 
People to Participate In Brown's Tele- 
vision Program,” Howard S. Curtis, Di- 
rector, News Bureau, Brown University, 
Providence; and “Securing Support For 
An Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion Financed By Private Capital,” 
Thomas H. Hoare, PR Counsel, Bos- 
ton. @ e 


NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER 


Clem Whitaker and Leone Baxter, 
members of the PR firm of Whitaker 
and Baxter, Chicago, addressed the 
March Chapter meeting on political 
campaign public relations planning and 
problems, their subject being “Lessons 
of the 1952 Campaign.” Their firm 
handled the campaign of the National 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Chapter notes 
(Continued from page 28) 


Professional Committee for Eisenhower 
and Nixon. 

Mr. Whitaker emphasized that “this 
struggle was won on the farms, homes, 
churches, schools and offices . . . where 
millions of people debated and weighed 
two sharply-contrasting ways of life 
which were at issue. 

“One was our established American 
way of life, the way of individual initia- 
tive. The other was the way of a col- 
lective society, with its emphasis on 
government as the sole source of se- 
curity.” 

Speaking on the cost of political cam- 
paigning, Miss Baxter said that one of 
the most widely overlooked financial 
management opportunities of any cam- 
paign is a greater effort to spread the 
cost among many smaller contributors 
instead of risking that a few big ones 
may dominate the candidate because 
they dominate the bank account. 


“But more important than any other 
need in political campaigning—and in 
enlisting more responsible people in it— 
is the need for enforceable laws re- 
quiring strict accounting of expendi- 
tures as well as_ collections,” she 
said. @ e 


Seated (I. to r.): Lera Jean Rowlette, Representative from Miller County and 


only woman member of the Arkansas legislature; Virgene Robinson, Publicity 
Director of the Arkansas Resources and Development Commission; lke Murry, 
former State Attorney General; Artie Gregory, Senator from Pulaski County. 
Standing: "Chief Cook" Geoge H. Benjamin; Paul Van Dalsem, Representative 
from Perry County; Dean Morley, former State Commissioner of Revenues. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 
A Chapter workshop on graphic and 


visual presentation as an effective tool 
for implementing PR programs was 
held in March. Discussion leaders and 
their subjects: Dudley L. Parsons, Senior 
Partner, Dudley L. Parsons Company, 
Public Relations Counsel, “Graphic 


Techniques—Their Value in Public Re- 
lations Programs”; and Sidney Edlund, 
President, Sidney Edlund & Co., man- 
agement counsel, “The Power of Visual 
Presentation.” 

Workshop leaders were Theodore 
Allen Johnson, Management Consultant, 


(Continued on page 30) 


International group 


(Continued from page 23) 


Dutch Society of Public Relations at 
Heerlen to discuss their work and prob- 
lems. From this conference and several 
subsequent ones a unanimous proposal 
arose for an international public rela- 
tions association. 

The viewpoint of the conferring 
group was early implemented in 2 ways: 
(1) by the establishment of the Provi- 
sional Committee; and (2) by the prep- 
aration of a substantial memorandum 
by Hans Hermans, Professor of Journal- 
ism at the University of Njmegen and 
now Public Relations Advisor to the 
Governor of The Netherlands Antilles, 
who was selected as Chairman of the 
Provisional Committee to further the 
establishing project. 

This preliminary Constitution draft— 
now known as “The Hermans Memo- 
randum”—has formed the basis of the 
Committee’s various deliberations and 
of correspondence. 
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Objectives 

The proposed objectives of the organ- 
ization under study are stated as: 

Solving professional problems to- 
gether, developing professional ground- 
work, developing professional ethics, 
raising standards of practice in various 
countries, promoting professional ideal- 
ism, developing professional technique 
and skill, obtaining adequate profes- 
sional recognition, obtaining adequate 
public understanding, and making 
available to the members the organiza- 
tion’s collective professional experience 
so as to facilitate and improve their per- 
sonal results. 


Organizational type 


Several proposals have been ad- 
vanced for membership structure of 
such an_ international group. Among 
the leading suggestions are: (1) an in- 
ternational body in which each national 
PR association, maintaining its own in- 
dependent identity, would participate 
as a member for purposes of contribut- 
ing to international development of the 


public relations field; and (2) an inter- 
national body composed of individual 
public relations people who are mem- 
bers of the participating national bodies, 
such individuals to be invited to join 
by invitations extended by the directing 
management or admissions committee 
of the international body itself. 


PRSA interest 


PRSA is interested in fostering devel- 
opment of a better and wider under- 
standing of sound public relations prin- 
ciples and techniques, both here and 
abroad. The Society’s observers are in- 
structed to report back to PRSA’s Board 
of Directors on the Hastings discus- 
sions; and the membership of the So- 
ciety will be informed and consulted 
as matters develop, and before any for- 
mal steps are taken by the Society. It 
is expected that a full discussion of the 
international group’s proposals will be 
on the agenda for the Annual Member- 
ship Business Session, to be held in con- 
nection with PRSA’s Sixth Annual Con- 
ference, at Detroit, November 16. e e 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC. 


e@ Public Relations Publicity 
@ Product Promotion 


8 S. Dearborn, Chicago FR. 2-5100 
40 E. 49h St., New York PL. 9-2690 
213 Cutler Bldg., Roch., N. Y. Baker 1505 
Specialized experience in coordinat- 
ing public relations activities directly 
with sales programs. 


Founded 1931 M.B.Rorman, Pres. 


Prestige Beaks 


e Historical 

e Educational 

e Biographical 

e Anniversary 
Researched, written, designed, 


produced and distributed for 


companies and associations. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS, INC. 


Howard Stephenson, President 
10 East 43rd St., New York 17 MU 7-4698 


DOREMUS & COMPANY 
Advertising 


Public Relations 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FELTON H. GORDON 
General Practitioner 
IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
206 HENRY GRADY BUILDING 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
LAmar 7122 


BURNS W. LEE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Counsellors 


Serving Eastern Industry in the 
Far West 


607 S. Hobart Boulevard 
Les Angeles 5, Calif. 


DUnkirk 8-413) 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42n0 ST. NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


Policy Guidance for Management 


© Custom Surveys 


* The Public Opinion Index 
for Industry 


OPINION RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Phone 1-3600 
Claude Robinson, President 


Princeton, N. J. 


MAX H. JACOBS AGENCY 
C 


Serving Southwest 
Business and Industry 


P.0.BOx 6093 HOUSTON 6,TEXAS 


ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE Ine. 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
WhHitehall 3-5551 


Information regarding requirements 
and rates for advertising in the Profes- 
sional Directory is available from: 
Advertising Department 
Pusic RELATIONS JOURNAL 


Chapter notes 


(Continued from page 29) 


and Richard Strickland, PR Consultant, 


April Luncheon Meeting presented 
a discussion on presentation of merchan- 
dising ideas. Topic: “The Battle of the 
Sexes—Who Spends The Money In The 
Family?” and speakers were: Mrs. Sara 
Pennoyer, Vice President and Sales Pro- 
motion Director, James McCreery and 
Company; Melvin G. Grover, Adver- 
tising Director, Fawcett Publications, 
Inc. @ e 


NORTH TEXAS CHAPTER 


The Chapter participated, February 3, 
in a panel program “Highways to Profit” 
as one of nine organizations cooperat- 
ing with the Dallas Advertising League 
in a management-media-marketing pre- 
sentation. e e 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA CHAPTER 


Advantages of motion pictures as a 
public relations medium were discussed 
and demonstrated at the March dinner 
meeting of the Chapter. A. G. Scher- 
merhorn, Public Activities Supervisor, 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, a specialist in the audio-visual 
field, urged workers in public relations 
to think of films as a forceful medium 
of high adaptability. 

He discussed the three major classes 
of films used in public relations—docu- 
mentary, training, and educational— 
and demonstrated his points by show- 
ing two of his company’s educational 
films. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. CHAPTER 


A second $200 contribution to the 
national fund PRSA is raising to place 
its activities on a self-supporting basis 
was voted by the Washington Chapter 
at its March meeting. The action was 
taken upon report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer that the national Society had 
just remitted $200 to the Chapter as a 
refund on initiation fees of Chapter 
members enrolled during 1952. 

John Bach, Chicago, Director of Press 
Relations, American Medical Associa- 
tion, was the meeting speaker, outlin- 
ing the growth and development of 
AMA’s continuing public relations pro- 
gram. He called establishment of AMA's 
PR program on a positive basis its chief 
distinguishing characteristic, and point- 
ed out the program has developed to 
one in which 19 PR people are em- 
ployed. e 
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(e) indicates PRSA members 


“Prophets, Paganism and People,” a 
speech delivered by Ed Lipscomb e 
as 1952 President of PRSA, was given 
a second place award in the public ad- 
dress category in Freedoms Foundations 
Annual Awards for 1952. 

The Federation for Railway Progress 
has named Mrs. Denny Griswold e 
Publisher and Editor of Public Relations 
News, winner of its 
annual public rela- 
tions award for 1952, 
“in recognition of her 
special contribution 
to the railroads by 
stimulating, through 
her editorial efforts, 
a fuller appreciation 
of the need for improved public rela- 
tions in the industry, and by informing 
and encouraging those engaged in rail- 
road public relations.” 


S. S. “Kal” Kalwary e Director of PR 
and Adv. for Suburban Motor Freight, 


Inc., of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
named head of the Ohio Trucking As- 
sociation’s public relations committee. 


Willis Player e has assumed the newly- 


created post of Vice President-Public 
Relations, Northwest Airlines. He has 


been with Pan American-World Airways 


since 1946 as Director of PR. 


Public Relations Management Corpora- 
tion, comprising 28 regional PR firms, 
with headquarters in New York, has 
elected James P. Chapman, of Detroit, 
President. John LaCerda e of Phila- 
delphia was elected Secretary. Paul A. 
Newsome e founder of the organization, 
was re-elected Chairman of the Board 
and Treasurer. 


Harry C. Webb e has been named Ex- 
ecutive Vice President and Director of 
Pan American Sulphur Co., and will 
make his offices in Dallas. He was for- 
merly Director of PR, Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Co., Houston. Mr. Webb was a 
member of PRSA’s 1953 Executive 
Committee, but asked to be relieved 
as his new duties will take him out of 
the country for extended periods during 
the next year. 


Richard Aszling e has joined General 
Foods as Manager of Corporate Press 
Relations, it has been 
announced by Bruce 
Watson e Manager 
of the company’s PR 
Department. Mr. As- 
zling was most re- 
cently with Earl 
Newsom & Compa- 
ny, public relations 
consultants. Prior to that, he was em- 
ployed by The Borden Company where 
he was named Assistant Director of 
Public Relations in 1948. 


Edward K. Moss e has resigned as As- 
sistant Administrator for Public Informa- 
tion, National Production Authority, 
Washington, D. C., to establish a public 
relations consulting practice in the 
U. S. and abroad. 


DIED: Leggett Brown e Assistant to 
Director of Public Relations, Ford Mo- 
tor Company, Detroit, March 22, in 
Florida, after an extended period of 
ill health. He served as Manager of 
the Ford News Bureau before his ap- 
pointment in 1951 as Asst. to Director 
of PR. 
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THE HOPPER 


Company scholarships 


We received 14 replies in response to 
the letter printed in the February JourNAL, 
You will recall you reprinted our note 
requesting information about programs 
whereby companies offer scholarships to 
children of employees. 

Individuals sent in names of many com- 
panies which have such programs. In 
addition, the National Association of 
Manufacturers forwarded to us a report 
issued by the Association’s educational 
department in April, 1952. This report 
presents a study of 54 company scholar- 
ship plans. 

If you receive any further inquiries 
such as mine, I would suggest that you 
refer them to the NAM study. It is most 
comprehensive. 


I was indeed delighted with the response 
to my letter and want to thank you for 
printing it. 

RicHarp E. GavEN 
Director of Public Relations and Publicity 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Good job 


. . . Let me tell you that the Society, the 
Editor and the staff are doing one hell of a 
good jcb on our PR Journat. 

KELLY SHUGART 
Director of Public Relations 
Musicians’ Union Local 47 AFL 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Journal complimented 


. . . want to compliment the Pusiic 
RELATIONS JouRNAL. It is helpful and it 
is prepared in a most interesting manner. 
I sincerely hope the standards established 
for this publication will be maintained at 
its present high level. 

J. Witrrep Corr 
Public Relations Counsel 
Pasadena, California 


Booklet requested 


As a result of the article you ran in the 
October 1952 issue of the Pusiic RELA- 
TIONS JOURNAL, we received 120 requests 
for copies of the booklet, Quaker Oats and 
the Press. 

Those requests came from 23 different 
states; Canada; Berlin, Germany; and 
Tiruchirapalli, Africa. Heaviest demand 
came from New York (32), California 
(15), Illinois (15), Canada (10), Pennsyl- 
vania (9), Ohio (7), Iowa (5), and Massa- 
chusetts (5). 

Other states from which we recieved re- 
quests included: Alabama, Connecticut, 
Florida, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, South Dakota, Texas, 
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Rhode Island, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Washington, D. C. 

All of the foregoing were results of your 
magazine offering the booklet at the end 
of my article. 

Tom CALLAHAN 


Public Relations Department 
The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Learned from Journal 


. . I've enjoyed reading the JournNAL 
since 1948 and have learned from it. I 
only wish it could have twice as many 
pages and twice as much material. 


LAWRENCE S. JEPPSON 


Public Relations Consultant 
Palo Alto, California 


Improving professional standing 


I've been meaning to write the PRSA 
for a long time expressing my personal 
appreciation of the fine and constructive 
work which the Society is doing to help 
members of the profession. Please keep 
up the good work! I'm sure the great 
majority of Society members feel the same 
as I do concerning the great value which 
the Society is doing to better and improve 
our professional standing. 


ArtTHUR L. GREENE 


Public Relations Counsel 
New York, N. Y. 


Air Force requests PR 
assistance on materials 
for leisure time program 


PRSA national headquarters 
has received a request from 
Headquarters, United States Air 
Force enlisting assistance “in 
helping us track down the types 
of industrial organizations which 
publish material that would be 
helpful to Air Force officers in 
our leisure time programs.” 

“We were thinking,” the re- 
quest states, “of the helpful ma- 
terial on sports clubs and outdoor 
activities, published by the Win- 
chester Arms Company, and ma- 
terial on model airplanes pub- 
lished by the Plymouth Division 
of Chrysler Motors.” 

Here is an opportunity for read- 
ers to serve a need, and to make 
friends for their PR programs. 
Please direct inquiries and ma- 
terials direct to Major Charles D. 
Sager, USAFR, Personnel Serv- 
ices Division, Directorate of Mili- 
tary Personnel, Dept. of the Air 
Force, Washington 25, D. C., 
mentioning the PRSA inquiry. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" $1.00 per line, 5. 
line minimum; “Help Wanted" $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 
(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month pre- 
ceding date of publication.) 


Help Wanted 


HELP WANTED, IMMEDIATELY, NEW 
YORK — Writer — layout — “pictur-izer” for 
professional monthly. Ability to dig and 
get the story, both sides. Self-starter, who 
knows production and editing, in addition 
to heavy writing responsibility. One-man 
show department with pronounced future 
for right person. Awareness of public af- 
fairs, PR nose, sense of humor, ability at 
expression are necessities. No clock watch- 
ers or empire builders. Never mind the 
résumé—can you think, dig, write, and 
get it straight—and do you want to pitch 
in and help build? Unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for right guy or gal. Box Z-5. 


Positions Wanted 


WORDS AND PICTURES 
Writer-Photographer: Five years experi- 
ence daily newspaper, wire service, TV 
and radio writing. Superior PR photo 
layouts for industrial, college and institu- 
tional clients. Yale grad, 28. Box P-5. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATE for 
PR agency or Co. Dept. Have outstanding 
organizational background. Ably handle 
editorial, publicity, adv. Top college rec- 
ord. Personable, 28, Responsible. Box H-5. 


CART BEFORE HORSE RECTIFIED— 
Two years’ experience trade publications, 
public relations before getting newspaper 
training. Now completed more than 1% 
vears on daily as reporter, some desk. 
Ready to return to public relations—the 
better man for it. College graduate, 30, 
married, veteran. Own Graphic. Box S-5. 


PRSA CALENDAR 


May 5, 1953—All-Ohio PR Workshop, 
Cincinnati. 


May 22, 1953—Mid-South Chapter PR 
Conference, Marion Hotel, Little Rock. 


September 17, 1953 — New England 
Chapter PR Conference, Boston. 


September 18-19, 1953 —PRSA Fall 
Board of Directors Meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 


November 16-18, 1953 —PRSA Sixth 
Annual Conference, Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


 .. the voice of organized public relations in America” 


T H E J 0 U R NA L handbook for practitioners 


guidepost for opinion leaders 
weathervane for management 
source reference for libraries 


leading aid for the classroom 


JOURNAL READERS... 


The executives who direct PR programs for America’s outstanding companies, 
the top PR counselors, trade associations, advertising agencies, publications, banks, 
educational institutions, church and welfare groups can be reached regularly and 
convincingly—and at modest cost—through the advertising pages of the JOURNAL. 


In addition to PRSA members, the JOURNAL is read by many non-member 
subscribers* who are top management leaders in business, industry, education and 
government. 


* In every state and 22 foreign countries 


Reach them all in the SOURNAL 


The PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL Offers a Highly 
Concentrated Low-Cost Marketing Opportunity 


to a Limited Number of Selected Advertisers 


RATE CARD ON REQUEST 


2 West 46 Street, New York 36,N.Y. .. . . . Clrele 6-0742 
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GENERAL MAP 


EUROPE 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
WE NEAR Rast 


Sharing our technical know-how with our overseas friends is one important means of assist- 
ing them to strengthen their economies and to maintain their freedom. Our State Department 
calls this Point Four. 


Now cotton has initiated its own "Point Four" program. 


Representatives of our cotton wastes have just completed conferences with cotton leaders 
of seven Western European countries on plans to increase their domestic consumption through 


cotton promotion and advertising programs based largely on those successfully used in the 
United States. 


Currently a team of our cotton scientists is meeting with European textile technicians and 
cotton mill operators to give them the latest information on American research findings which 
may enable them to produce cotton goods more efficiently and to utilize better the improved 
qualities of the cotton fiber. 


Through these and other activities the American cotton industry is contributing to the well- 
being of its foreign customers and is leading the way to an expansion of world cotton markets. 


These are facts we want the country’s leading PR men to know about the country’s 
leading agricultural industry. 


—NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Advertisement 


EVERY U. S. Fighting Man Uses Cotton EVERY DAY 
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